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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


Ellwood Roberts’ Publications. 


The attention of Friends and others is 
called to the following publications which 
may be had of the author, Ellwood Rob- 
erts, Norristown, Pa., by remitting the 
price, he paying freight or postage. 
LYRICS OF QUAKERISM. 


Seventy poems on topics relating to Friends ; 
256 pages, 14 half-tone illustrations, uncut, bound 
in cloth, gilt top. Suitable for holiday gift. 
Only afew copies remain. Price, $1.25. Special 
rates to Friends’ or First-Day School libraries. 
OLD RICHLAND FAMILIES. 

Octavo volume, cloth, gilt top, uncut, 246 
pages. Elegantly illustrated. Forty pages 
devoted to the records of Richland Monthly 
Meeting (Quakertown, Pa.), from 1743. In- 
formation as to fifty families of Friends of Eastern 
Penna., whose descendants are found in many 
States. Edition limited to 200; a few copies 
remain. Price, $5. 

PLYMOUTH MEETING. 

In press. 
above. Only 150 copies are being printed, and 
after the first hundred copies have been sold, the 
price will be advanced. Everything authentic 
that can be gleaned in reference to an interesting 
meeting in Montgomery county, Pa., including 
its early history, biography, marriages, deaths, 
burials, etc. Order at once. Price, $2.00. Ready 
about Fourth month 1, 1900. 


EARLY ABINGTON FRIENDS. 


In preparation. Uniform with the two pre- 
viously mentioned. 


ELLWOOD ROBERTS, Norristown, Pa 
The Christiana Riot 


A Chronicle of Events at Christiana, 
Lancaster County, Pa., in the Period 
before the Civil War. 


CLoTH. GILT Top. $1.00. 


A few copies only remain of this work. 
May be had of the publisher, 


DAVID R. FORBES, 


Sun Printing House, S. Church Street, 
Quarryville, Pa. 





SECOND EDITION. 
QUAKER POEMS. 


A Collection of Verse relating to the Society of 
Friends, gathered frem all sources, and edited, 
with an Introdnction and Notes, 

By CHARLES FRANCIS JENKINS, 

About Sixty Poems from about fifty authors, 
illustrative of the principles of the Society—its 
history, personnel, associations, customs, etc. 
Selections from Whittier, Bayard Taylor, 
Holmes, Longfellow, Charles Lamb, Words- 
worth, Southey, Bernard Barton, and others. 

Forty illustrations, made expressly for this 
book, some of which are original drawings, others 
from paintings, photographs, and prints. 

Nearly 300 pages, large 12mo, well printed on 
good paper, neatly bound in cloth, gold side 
lettering and design, $2.00. Will be sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., Publishers, 
718 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Same size, style, and binding as | 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
ROBERTS. 
$1.00. 


SKETCH OF LOUISA J. 
With two Portraits. Price, 


THE Lorp’s SuprerR. A Historical Study 
from the stand-point of the Society of 
Friends. By John William Graham, 
M.A. Price, 10 cts: 

THE OLD RED ScHoou House. 
Elizabeth Lloyd. 
tage 10 cents. 


By 
Price, 65 cents, pos- 


A CHRONOLOGY OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Alice N. Townsend. 
Price, 35 cents, postage 5 cents. 

BI-CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FRIENDS’ MEETING HousE AT MERION, 
PENNSYLVANIA. Price 25 cents, pos- 
tage 5 cents. 

A HISTORY OF QUAKER GOVERNMENT IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. By Isaac Sharpless, 
L.L.D. 2 -vols., cloth. Price, $3.00. 

PoETIC FIELDS. 

Price, $1.00. 


GLEANINGS FROM By 
Robert Tilney. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1900. Large, 
10 cents ; postage, 2 cents ; pocket size 
Io cents, postage I cent. 


Map SHOWING THE LOCATIONS OF MEET- 
INGS WITHIN PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING, 1897. Price, 25 cents. 


MULLICA HILL FRIENDS’ MEETING CEN- 
TENNIAL, 1897. Price 30 cents, postage 
4 cents. 


THE EARLY History oF ABINGTON 


MEETING House. By William J. Buck. 
Price, 25 cents. 


For Sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SHOTS AT RANDOM, 


A Book of Poems, 
By Howell Stroud England. 


To be had at all booksellers. Price one dollar. 


J.S.OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York City, 1899. 


Mr. England’s muse is versatile, and the poems have a 
wide range. They are very interesting, and many of 
them show a power, a facility of expression, and an ar- 
tistry of construction that should make them widely 
known,— Wilmington Sunday Star, 


Original Etchings, by Blanche Dillaye. 





IN PRESS.-—-Ready about 11th mo. roth. 


“Personal Reminiscences of 
Anti-Slavery and Other 
Reforms and Reformers,” 


By AARON M. POWELL. 


HIS volume, which was left unfinished by the 
. author at che time of his death, has been com- 
pleted by his sister, Elizabeth Powell Bond, and 
is published by his widow, Anna Rice Powell. 
It contains reminiscences of the leading Anti-Slavery 
Advocate, William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, John G. Whittier, 
and other reformers. It will have especial interest for 
Friends, and all interested in Philanthropic Work, and 
will be of peculiar value tothe young. The author had 
repeatedly said that he intended this book to be his 
“legacy to the young people.’’ The volume contains 
ene and cuts of letters not heretofore pub- 
ished. 


Price, $2.00; by Mail, $2.20. 
Orders will be received by Mary Travilla, West 
Chester, Pa.; Prof. W.1I. Hull, Swarthmore, Pa.; Isaac 


Roberts, Conshohocken, Pa., and by the Pudlisher, 
Anna Rice Powell, Plainfield, N. J. 


FOR SALE BY 


Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia. 





The Family of William Penn 
Founder of Pennsylvania 
Ancestry and Descendants 


By Howard M. Jenkins, 


AUTHOR OF VOLUME ONE, MEMORIAL HISTORY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, HISTORICAL COLLEC- 
TIONS RELATING TO GWYNEDD, ETC, 

With 1g full-page Illustrations. 
*,* Pp. 270, Handsomely bound. 
$3.50 net. By mail, 20 cents additional. 
*,* The print is from type, and copies are likely 
to be scarce. 


octavo. 


Historical Collections Relating to Gwynedd, 


A Township of Montgomery County, Pennsyl- 
vania, settled 1698, by Immigrants from Wales ; 
With Some Data Referring to the Adjoining 
Township of Montgomery, also Settled by 
Welsh. By HOWARD M. JENKINS, of Gwynedd, 
author of Volume One, ‘‘ Memorial History of 
Philadelphia."" Second Edition. 

*,* Octavo, uncut, 494 pages. 
edges. 

*,* With Eight Illustrations, including Three 
Price, 
If sent by mail, postage, 23 cents 


Cloth, beveled 


$4.00, net. 
additional. 
Within the limits which the author proposes to 
himself he provides a model of accurate local 
investigation.— American Historical Review. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
Publisher, 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. s 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SupscrirTions MAY Becin at Any Time. 

W HEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Given. We po not “sTOP” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise 
ments, 5 cents per line, one time ; 4% cents per line each 
nsertion, five times. For longer insertion reduced rates 
which will be furnished upon application. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in Cuecxs, 
Drarts, or Post-orrice Money Orpers; the last 
preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person SO sending. #@-Draw checks and money 


orders to the order of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER Asso- 
CIATION, LimiTep. 
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Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 











ADY, FRIEND, WISHES EMPLOYMENT,— 
housekeeper, companion, or some light work. Ad- 
dress Box 20, Rancocas, N. J. 
URSE, A FRIEND, TRAINED AND EXPE 
rienced, would like a ition for the winter 
either private or institution. Fond of the count:y. Ref- 
erence from prominent Friends. Address No. 117, this 
Offic e. 
XPERIENCED MATRON WANTS POSITION, 
school preferred. Address S. V. D., 249 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 





HE HARRISON SAFETY BOILER WORKS, 

Seventeenth Street below Allegheny Avenue, Phila., 
wants a bright, active, well-educated boy for general 
office duties ; also a young man with some knowledge or 
experience of draughting room work. Address in hand- 
writing of applicant, with references. 





RIEND WANTS POSITION AS COMPANION, 
caretaker, and reader with invalid or elderly lady. 
Experienced. Address No. 99, this Office. 
WO DESIRABLE ROOMS TO RENT, WITH 
or without board, near 23d and Green, in Friends’ 
family of two. Address No. 112, this Office. 





OTHER’S HELP WANTED.—A CAPABLE 

young woman in good health who has had some 

experience in the management of children, and who can 
sew. Address No. 109, INTELLIGENCER Office. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, a and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.50 a z- Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington, D. C. 

Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 
1920 H Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING AND SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
1420 Cuestnut Street, Poitapevpnia, Pa. 
(GEORGE B. COCK, T#éphone 
Stenographer 
14 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADA. 


Morgan Bunting 





6 Spring Garden St., 
Le 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 
REMOVED. 


Lizzie J. Lampert, Millinery, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





OFFICES: 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


‘THE PENNHURST, _Openail the year 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, includin; ectric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam host, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Env or TENNESSEE Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam Eeee, electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 


CarpENTERS, BuILDERS, AND CoNnTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. + 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, _ 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, go7 N. Thirteenth Street, . 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock i Philadelphia, Pa. 














Hanscoms’. Soro soe ers = 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 


a price catalogue fer comparison ? 
No liguors or other offensive or methods 
resorted to. 1311 St., Phila. 


INTELLIGENCER 


Offices Removed. 





The offices of FRiENDs’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER have been removed to 
rooms on the second floor of the 
new Building of Young Friends’ 
Association, at 


N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., 
PAILADELPHIA. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. © 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
JSurnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, ) pital, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, f /7?*<thaés. 
Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For BoarpinGc AnD Day Puprits or Botn Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
aess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Or 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
or business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GrRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XLVI. 

THE rest ts at noonday ; but the travels begin at the 
breaking of day, wherein are but glimmerings, or little 
light, wherein the discovery of good and evil are not so 
manifest and certain ; yet there must the traveler begin 
and travel ; and in his travels (in much fear and trem- 
bling lest he should err), the light will break in upon him 
more and more, IsAAC PENINGTON. 


THE STILL HOUR. 


THE quiet of a shadow-haunted pool, 
Where light breaks through in glorious tenderness, 
Where the tranced pilgrim in the shelter cool 
Forgets the way’s distress, — 


Such is this hour, this silent hour with Thee! 
The trouble of the restless heart is still, 
And every swaying wish breathes reverently 

The whisper of thy will. 


Fountain of Life, in thee alone is Light ! 
Shine through our being, cleansing us of sin, 
Till we grow lucid with thy presence bright, — 
The peace of God within. 


If, in our thoughts, by thee made calm and clear, 
The brightening image of thy face we see, 

What hour of all our lives can be so dear 
As this still hour with thee ! —Lucy Larcom. 


BUILDING BEFORE OUR OWN DOORS. 


Read to students of Swarthmore College by Dean Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, Eleventh month 5, 1899. 


Let me recall to your minds the story of the re- 
building of the walls about Jerusalem. Nehemiah, 
cup-bearer to the Persian king, Artaxerxes, learned 
of the desolation that had come upon Jerusalem, the 
city of his fathers, and he felt himself called of the 
Lord to undertake the restoration of the walls. He 
acknowledged in deep humility that his people had 
dealt very corruptly, that they had not regarded the 
commandments and statutes received at the hands of 
Moses ; but he remembered, too, a promise given to 
them through Moses: “If ye return unto me, and 
keep my commandments, and do them, though your 
outcasts were in the uttermost part of the heaven, yet 
will I gather them from thence, and will bring them 
unto the place that I have chosen to set my name 
there.” Ina spirit of complete self-forgetfulness he 
set himself the task of making Jerusalem the secure 
city of his people, renewed in their faithfulness to the 
laws of Moses. He obtained permission for absence 
from the king’s court and went to Jerusalem. At 
night he secretly inspected the ruined wall. Having 
viewed the devastation, he said unto the Jews, the 
priests, and the nobles and rulers: “ Ye in the distress 
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| gladdened their eyes. 
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that we are in, how Jerusalem lieth waste, and the 
gates thereof are burned with fire: come and let us 
build up the walls of Jerusalem, that we be no more 
a reproach.” The earnest, sincere appeal reached 
their hearts, and they said: ‘‘ Let us rise up and 
build.”” The record gives in detail the order of the 
builders, and it is interesting to observe that of many 
it is recorded that they built against their own house. 
“ Eliashib, the high priest, rose up with his brethren 
the priests, and they builded the sheep gate.”’ ‘Next 
unto him builded the men of Jericho.” ‘ From above 
the horse gate repaired the priests, every one over 
against his house.” ‘“ After them repaired Zadock, 
the son of Immer, over against his house.” ‘“ After 
him repaired Benjamin and Hashub over against their 
house.” 

The secret of their quiet, expeditious building— 
an undertaking which Sanballat and Tohiah would 
laugh to scorn, was this: that each man rose up at 
his own place, and there where he stood, put his hand 
to the work. If, like children, Malchiah had striven 
for the place of Shallum at the fountain gate ; or Ezur 
had sought a less difficult post than his place over 
against the armory at the turning of the wall, alas for 
their building! Their time would have been lost in 
aimless running to and fro, their strength would have 
been dissipated ; and the restored wall could not have 
But each man, loyal, faithful 
in his own place, went to make upthe great army of 
builders under whose hands grew the protecting wall 
about their beloved city. 

This reminiscence of Jerusalem has turned our 
thought backward more than twenty centuries. Now, 


| let us call home our thought from that far-away time 


in far-away Jerusalem, quickened by the impressive 
lesson of that history—that the waste places of the 
earth are best restored when each man builds over 
against his own door, joining his work to his neigh- 
bor’s. If Jerusalem had need of well-built walls to 
resist the assaults of aggressive barbarians, not less 
does every city or town, every college or home of 
this day, need the invisible walls of a righteous pub- 
lic sentiment to protect it from the deadly assaults of 
human selfishness. See if there is not an echo from 
that long-ago appeal of Nehemiah in behalf of Jeru- 
salem, in this recent appeal of a Philadelphia editor : 

“ Politically and morally, the city must go from 
better to better or from worse to worse. All the ef- 
forts of the Municipal League, the Business Men’s 
League, and kindred organizations, supplemented by 
all the help the newspapers can give them, have been 
insufficient in the past to keep it from drifting the 
wrong way. It will take a strong and long continued 
pull to turn it in the other direction, but it can be 
done if every citizen who desires better things will 
take hold and pull to the extent of his ability, if that 
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ability shall extend no further than the casting of his 
vote.”’ 

The dangers of the present are not those of long 
ago, but they are dangers none the less. Philadel- 
phia has no fear that an armed force will arrive to 
take possession of city offices. It is the fraudulent 
election that is feared ; it is the concentrated power 
of wealth threatening the liberty of the citizen that is 
feared ; it is the debauching influence of the drink- 
habit and of vice that threatens the safety of the city. 
It is the indifference of good men and women that 
leaves the conduct of city affairs to the unprincipled. 
Nor can an armed force be arrayed against these dan- 
gers. The world has moved on and upward from 
that lower plane of life in which the armed force was 
the sole measure of strength, and the final appeal for 
all causes. But having come to higher standards of 
judgment and justice, if these are not maintained by 
individual loyalty and faithfulness, there can be but 
one final result, a fatal fall downward to the bar- 
barism of past centuries. 

How is it, that this isa theme for this hour of 
worshipful thought? I would say that in the hour set 
apart for worship ; for dwelling in our thought upon 
our highest ideals ; for the conscious reaching out of 
our souls toward our Heavenly Father we cannot 
separate worship from service. God has need of us— 
for our brain, for our willing hands and feet. Justas he 
uses sunshine and rain, even winds and frost to work 
the wondrous transformation from the little brown 
seed to the field of golden grain, so does he need us 
each and all to work out his infinite plans for the 
progress of the human race. I have to believe that 
our whispered adoration and our hymns of praise are 
sweet to the Infinite Heart of love only as they are 
the accompaniment of our appeal, ‘‘ Here am I, Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do! Let my voice serve 
to bear thy message to some waiting soul. Use such 
honesty as I have attained to, such steadfastness as I 
am capable of, such gentleness as I can be gentle 
with, such wisdom as has been given me to be a help 
in thy infinite work.” Therefore it is, that into 
these hours of highest thought and most earnest 
seeking we must bring the problems of the world, 
and thus begin the building of the walls before our 
own door. 

There is a special fitness, it seems to me, in bring- 
ing this thought to the minds of the young. The 
world never outgrows its need for men and women 
trained to steadfastness and integrity. Engineering 
steadfastness and integrity are indispensable to the 
development of the physical resources of the earth. 
Steadfastness and integrity of soul, the stamp of 
relationship between the human soul and the Divine, 
these are the immovable foundation upon which 
all building for the Lord, must rest. College life 
fails of its highest purpose if its young men and 
women do not go back to the world from their tem- 
porary seclusion, trained to serve the needs of the 
world,—God’s world, let us remember. Let us name 
our college life the thing that it is—a training school for 
the world. In very truth it is the world in miniature, 
it has all the public and all the purely personal inter- 
ests of the great world beyond our walls. There are 





presidents and secretaries to be elected; there is the 
college paper to be supported ; there is the college set- 
tlement work to interest us in one part of the world’s 
claims upon us; there are college athletic interests 
to be maintained ; there is that subtle, invisible thing 
which we name college spirit, really the exponent of 
our high-water mark in thinking and doing. All 
these factors of college life, not less than the indi- 
vidual records in scholarship, have to depend upon 
the steadfastness and integrity of the individual stu- 
dent,—have to depend upon the wall he is building 
before his own door. How could there be better 
training for the world! 

And there is another name which our college life 
should bear ; it should be worthy to be called “a 
School of Applied Christianity,’’ founded upon the 
two commandments which Jesus declared the sum- 
ming up of ‘‘all the law and the prophets ’’—“ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind,’’—‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Schools of 
applied science train students in the practical uses of 
electricity, and the workings of the law of gravity. 
The school of applied Christianity must train its 
young in the applications of Christ’s’ law of love. 
He himself makes the measure of our love for God 
whom we have not seen, the love which we show to 
our fellows hour by hov~ and day by day. It might 
be a helpful exercise for us as a school of applied 
Christianity to try to test the spirit of our daily life 
by our conception of what Christ’s life among us 
would be if he were visibly with us, sharing our 
various absorbing interests. Would he give himself up 
to any impulse for play that chanced to seize him in 
working time, and then, availing himself of other 
students’ labors make pretence that his work was done, 
or would he do the work assigned him sincerely and 
honestly? Would he move about our halls or 
sit at our tables as if he were their sole occupant ; or 
would he remember that as one of many, he had to 
control some personal desires, and fit his personal 
indulgences to the welfare of all the rest? Would he 
sit in judgment and spread broadcast his harsh com- 
ments upon his neighbors to poison the spiritual 
atmosphere of our halls; would he give wings to his 
words to send them stinging and blighting wherever 
they should touch? Or would he quietly build a wall 
of conduct before his own door so strong and pro- 
tecting and beautiful withal, that his neighbors would 
wish to build in harmony with his own and join their 
work to his? 

I plead that we may join together to make our 
college life a ‘School of Applied Christianity,’ so 
filled with the spirit of Christ that when we make 
mistakes they may be over-ruled for good ; when we 
falter by the way our strength may be renewed; 
when we go out into the world we may be centers of 
wholesome, uplifting influence. 


Don’t always search for the serious side of things. 
The man who has no eye or ear for the ludicrous is 
an unhappy mortal. Next to virtue, the fun in the 


world is what we can least spare.— Anon. 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT 
No. 48.—ELeventH Mont 26. 
THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH. 

GOLDEN TExtT.—Fret not thyself because of evil doers. 
Neither be thou envious against them that work unrigth- 
eousness. For they shall soon be cut down like 
the grass. And wither as the green 
herb.—Psalm, xxxvii., I, 2. 

Scripture Reading, II. Kings, xvi., 1-20. 

TueE tragic end of the kingdom of Israel left the 
whole burden of the special mission of the Hebrews 
upon the southern kingdom. Up to this time most 
of their religious activity had been found in the north. 
In the south the orderly sequence of rulers and the 
regular service of the Temple served to stifle in a 
measure those manifestations which at once indicate 
and produce strong feeling. The conflict between 


good and evil stimulted the former as well as the lat- | 


ter. If in Israel were found the greatest depths of 
degradation, there also were the heights of exaltation. 


@ © reret he. cppresee, Abep .nad. the hoody- | Syrian estates with Israel against Assyria was formed, 


| and an attempt was made to force the king of Judah 


minded Jehu, it produced also Elijah and Hosea. 
Where the deep valleys are there also are the moun- 
tain tops. 

It must be understood that the whole population 
of Israel was not transported into Assyria; on the 
contrary, almost all of the working classes remained. 
The “ lost tribes ” of Israel are a myth ; there never 
were any “lost tribes.”” But the few thousands who 
were taken away were men whose force of character 
had made them leaders of the people, both in church 
and in state ; so that when they were removed national 
existence was no longer possible. As already in- 
dicated, the foreigners who were settled among those 
who remained in Israel were gradually assimilated to 
the native population and adopted its worship. They 
survive to this day in a hundred or two of Samaritans 
who still continue their form of worship in northern 
Palestine ; but they have never been recognized by 
their neighbors of Judah. 

We return a little to follow the fortunes of the 
southern kingdom. The long reign of Azariah- 
Uzziah (II. Kings, xv., 1 and 32; also II. Chronicles, 
Chap. 26) is in large measure parallel with that of 
Jeroboam II.in Isreal. We have seen that Judah 
became subject to Israel during the reign of Amaziah, 
the predecessor to Azariah. This condition probably 
continued throughout the following reign, though it | 
may have amounted to no more than nominal suze- 
rainty and a small tribute. dem continued subject 
to Judah, and several of the Philistine cities were cap- | 
tured. Hebrew colonies were settled in the new pos- 
sessions. Commerce was carried on with the far east | 
by the way of the Red Sea. In spite of the subordi- 
nate position of the southern kingdom, therefore it | 


| 3.) 
| corded as having offered sacrifice and that without criti- 
| cism, 


| king as judge of the realm. 


| ness as the sole necessity (Isaiah, chapter one). 





was a time of great prosperity and internal peace. | 
During a great part of his reign the king was a leper | 
(II. Kings, xv., 5; and II. Chronicles, chapter 26). 
The priestly author of Chronicles attributes his afflic- 
tion to an attempt on the part of Azariah to personally 
perform the offices of priest. (II. Chronicles, xxvi., 
16-21.) It is not improbable that some quarrel with 


the priests is the basis of this story. The right of a 
king to serve as a priest was not disputed in the early 
days of the monarchy except in the case of Saul. 
(II. Samuel, xxiv., 25 ; I. Kings, iii., 3,4; I. Kings, 
viii., 22 and 62; I. Kings, xii., 32, 33.) The author 
of Kings says of Azariah that ‘he did that which 
was right in the sight of the Lord.” (II. Kings, xv., 
Even in Chronicles, David and Solomon are re- 


(I. Chronicles, xxi., 26; II. Chronicles, vii., 7.) 
The writer, however, condemns the same act on the 
part of Azariah. 

“In accordance with the inexorable Hebrew cus- 
tom (concerning lepers) which made no exception 
even for a king, Azariah was obliged to dwell ina 
separate palace. His son, Jotham, assumed charge 
of the court and discharged the public duties of the 
(Kent.) 

Jotham became king in name as well as in fact on 
the death of his father, but lived only two years there- 
after, leaving to his son, Ahaz, a heritage of impend- 
ing danger. It was at this time that the coalition of 


to join them. Jerusalem was besieged, and a strong 
party, even within the city, favored submission. This 
crisis brought to the front Isaiah, the greatest of 
Hebrew prophets. With the unfailing instinct of the 
whole series of prophets he pronounced against all 
intermeddling in foreign affairs. There should be no 


| submission to the allies on the one hand, no appeal to 


Assyria on the other. And his policy was that of 
common sense also, as seen from the vantage ground 
of later generations. For a small, weak state like 
Judah there could be no safety except in isolation and 
insignificance. But the Jewish king was deaf to the 
voice of the prophet and to reason alike. Once more 
the Temple was despoiled, and its riches were sent to 
the Assyrian king to buy his interference. Tiglath- 
Pileser came promptly and the immediate danger was 
at anend. But Judah was now subject to Assyria. 
Even the ceremonial of the Temple was altered to 
conform to the manner of the new master; and even 
worse things than this are to be laid at the door of 
king Ahaz. ‘“ He walked in the ways of the king of 
Israel, yea, and made his son to pass through the fire 
according to the abominations of the heathen.” (II. 
Kings, xvi., 3.) This is the formula for the sacrifice of 
children, and shows us that we are still dealing with 
an undeveloped state of society in which the ideal of 
God is so degraded that men hoped to buy his favor by 
the slaughter even of their children. 

It is strange to note such barbarous rites in the 
same land and time that produced Isaiah, that mas- 
ter-prophet, who so unsparingly condemned the merely 
ceremonial worship, and who proclaimed righteous- 
But 
such contrasts are not rare in history. It is to the 
straying sheep that the shepherd is sent. It is in the 
midst of evil that the voice of the prophet is clearest. 
It is a part of the mystery of the world that God’s 
truth, spoken in the multitudes, reaches so few ; that 
the multitude tramples upon their message and 
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despises the messenger. Remembering this, let us 
not turn aside from messages which men deride. 
Among the despised we are most likely to find gods, 
prophets. That any message meets the ready applause 
of the crowd, is of itself a proof that it is no much- 
needed message. ‘‘ Woe unto you when all men shall 
speak well of you ; for so did their fathers to the /a/se 
prophets.” (Luke, vi., 26.) 


EXCUSE-MAKING. 

Sunday School Times. 
A FrencH woman, Madame De Stael, showed more 
wit than wisdom in saying, ‘“‘ If we knew everything, 
we should excuse everything.” Madame De Stael 
believed in God, and that he knows everything, but 
she hardly would have dared to speak of him as ex- 
cusing everything. The Scriptures represent him as 
condemning no less than justifying, and they repre- 
sent the fact as one of the grounds of our faith and 
hope in him. 

The disposition to seek excuses and ‘‘ make allow- 
ances’ for everything is the mischievous exaggeration 
of that spirit of humanity and sympathy which laud- 
ably characterizes our time. As in so many other 
instances, the pendulum which once was swung too 
far towards severity in judgment, is in danger of 
swinging as much too far towards a maudlin pity for 
great offenders against right. We set ourselves to 
right the harsh judgments of the past, and end in 
obliterating all lines of moral distinction. Even 
Judas Iscariot finds an apologist in De Quincey. The 
Borgias have been defended by some over-zealous 
champions of the papacy, although wiser scholars of 
that communion decline the undertaking. Benedict 
Arnold has found an apologist in an American citizen. 
Every bad king of England, except John, has found 
some one to wield the whitewash brush. Judge. Jef- 
fries has been held up to our admiration as a fairly 
just and upright interpreter of the law. And there 
seems no limit to the amount of sympathy that has 
been available for the authors of the Reign of Terror. 

The outcome of such writing of history is to ob- 
scure all moral standards, and to make a study which 
should be truly ethical in its influence exactly the 
reverse. History sorely needs a return to the model 
set by the prophets and prophetic historians of Israel, 
who never feared to give a scoundrel his right name. 
The spirit of moral judgment which pervades these 
Hebrew annals is that of the Ten Words of Sinai. 
Good men are rebuked for their faithlessness, and bad 
men are pilloried for their iniquity, in a way which 
satisfies the conscience. Lord Acton says that the 
revival of such a spirit is the crying need of modern 
historical literature. 

Worse even than this reduction of the villains of 
the past to a tolerable and neutral gray by whitewash 
is the habit of excusing ourselves for our moral de- 
linquencies. ‘ They all with one consent began to 
make excuse,’ the Gospel says. Their excuse-making 
is emphasized as the index of a spiritual condition 
utterly alien from that of the kingdom of God. 

They had such excellent, solid, and grave reasons 
for not heeding the summons. They were serious 
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people, those of the parable, with a sense of life’s 
responsibilities and an eye on its important affairs. 
It was, in truth, no wonder they could not come, 
when they had so many things of greater importance 
than feasting to give attention to. But their excuses 
shut them out, and not one of them is to be allowed 
a place in the kingdom. For the spirit of the king- 
dom is to lay stress on the claims of others upon us, 
while excuse making does exactly the opposite. It 
puts forward the comfort, the convenience, or the 
whim of the individual, as a reason for counting him 
exempt from some duty he does not like. It gives 
to such reasons for neglect of duty a force we never 
would give them for a neglect of pleasure. It keeps 
a man from church because of slight indispositions 
and disturbances of the weather, which would not de- 
tain him from business. Ona plea of needful econ- 
omy it shuts purses against claims of benevolence or 
religion which open quickly enough to outlay on 
social follies. It finds much fault in teachers and 
preachers, and little but what is admirable in actors 
and singers. In fact, it is a mental habit, which 
amounts to seeing with one set of eyes the pleasures 
which draw us, and with quite another the duties 
which disturb or weary us. 

The worst of all habits is the making excuses for 
ourselves to ourselves. We resolve our faults, and 
even our sins, into the effect of bad influences on us, 
or a bad heredity from our forefathers. Or we set 
them over against the virtues we credit ourselves with 
possessing, and find a comfortable balance in our 
favor. Or we regard our evil act or our neglect as 
an isolated fact, which stands in no real relation to 
our character. Or we compare ourselves with our 
neighbors, and find we are “ no worse than other peo- 
ple,” but perhaps a trifle better. 

Blessed is the man who has not acquired the 
excuse habit! He must be one who has learned to 
live in'the presence of the divine holiness, and to feel 
its constant summons to come nearer perfection. He 
must be one who realizes that a single cherished and 
unconquered evil keeps us in touch with the whole 
body of evil, so that he ‘‘ who stumbles on one point 
is become guilty of all.’’ - And he must have learned 
that the whole energy of divine grace is at his service, 
to overcome his innate or acquired disposition to evil, 
and to remake him in the image of the Son of God. 
The humility that comes of self-knowledge and the 
hope that comes of experience will keep us from the 
excuse-making habit ! 





—whether we arm ourselves each morning to attack 
it as an enemy that must be vanquished before night- 
fall, or whether we open our eyes with the sunrise to 
welcome it as an approaching friend, who will keep 
us delightful company all day, and who will make us 
feel at evening that the day was well worth its fatigues. 
—Lucy Larcom. 
s~¢ 

‘Live not for selfish aims. Live to shed joy on 
others, for no joy is ever given freely forth that does 
not have quick echo in the giver’s own heart.”’ 
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Editors FRIKNDS’ INTELLIGENCER : | 
| WOULD invite all to a perusal or reperusal of your | 
editorial of Eleventh month 4, and I add a kindly 
greeting to those near my own age. Dear comrades 
in life’s closing voyage, may we be favored to feel the 
abiding presence of a holy, calming Power, making 
the entrance to the harbor the best part of our voyage. 
Life has its compensations. As the outward sight 
dims, the Father wills that the spirit’s sight may grow 
clearer, beholding loftier heights and views of ex- 
panding beauty. As the outward ear grows dull, the 
inward ear may hear finer and more harmonious strains. 
The soul need never grow old, but live on and on in 
perpetual youth, its steps never tottering, but moving 
always in fullness of strength and rejoicing. Then 
we would be helping to confirm the faith of the dear 
youth in the Life Eternal. JEREMIAH J. SrarR. 
Fawn Grove, Pa. 


‘SPIRITUAL life’’ is that which distinguishes man 
from the lower animals, and that which man has in 
likeness with God. All the lower animals have 
physical life, the life of the body. All the lower 
animals have intelligent life, the life of the intellect 
or the mind. We may call this, on the one hand, 
reason, on the other hand, instinct; but we cannot 
define the line between the two, so that a child or 
the wisest of men can distinguish it. Man alone, 
while having physical and intellectual life, has also 
spiritual life (not the religious sense merely, but 
spiritual life), that which enables him to conceive of 
spirit, to think of spirit, to commune with spirit, to 
reach out after union with spirit. This is the one 
sure line which separates the lowest and most primi- 
tive, or most degraded, of men from the best and 
most highly trained of the lower animals. In the 
possession of “ spiritual life’? man is formed in the 
image or likeness of God. 

In the recognition and cultivation of his spiritual 
life man employs and develops his God-like nature. 
A man may train and develop his physical nature so 
as to be the champion athlete of the city or country 
or universe, and yet be only on the plane of the bull 
or lion or elephant. A man may train and develop 
his intellectual nature, even on the religious side, and 
yet be nothing more than an intellectual animal, in- 
formed about the Bible as a book, and at the very 
front in all questions of higher or lower criticism, and 
ready to discuss the world’s religions as the world’s 
religions, yet without having exercised or brought 
into play his spiritual life or nature. The man who 
wants to cultivate his spiritual life, to be dominated 
by it, to manifest it to others, to be in closer fellowship 
with God, and to be more like God, can do so, will 
do so, and others will be aware of that fact. There 
are men who have cared for and developed their bodies 
so that their physical power manifests itself, who have 
trained and exercised their minds until their intellects 
are superior, yet whose spiritual life is prominent 
above all because it is most valued and most exercised. 
We ought to be that sort of persons, and yet more 
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so. That should be our direction of aspiration and 
of striving.—[Sunday School Times. ] 


“ADVANCED CIVILIZATION !” 

New York Letter to Philadelphia Ledger, Eleventh month 6. 

Ir needs no sworn testimony to prove that this is a 
‘“ wide open town.’ All that one needs is to walk 
through the city, and his eyes will give him all the 
evidence he requires. In fact, there is little or no 
effort at concealment. Liquor can be obtained at all 
hours, and on all days pool rooms are in full blast. 
As was reported on Friday, the Grand Jury has pre- 
sented a list of eighty-four of them, and nobody is 
surprised. Vice walks openly through the principal 
streets of the city. Moreover, New York has become 
the home of prize fighting. Two champion fights 
have been held here this year, besides a large number 
of minor contests. At the fight on Friday night the 
Deputy Chief of Police was present throughout, and 
saw one of the contestants have two of his ribs 
broken, and the other so damaged that the blood 
flowed freely, but let the affair go on toa finish, while 
high officials of the city received the bulletins of the 
fight, round by round, at the Democratic Club. The 
boss of the city, Richard Croker, made no conceal- 
ment of his interest in the encounter. 

Now there are many good people who say that 
these things have to be in a great cosmopolitan city 
like New York. They argue that a big city cannot 
be governed like a small town, and that a liberal 
policy must be allowed. Even vice, they say, should 
be assigned a district, and as for prohibiting the sale 
of liquor even for one day, that is worse than useless. 
People will fight and gamble, they declare, and there 
must be a place even for prize fights and gambling. 
The most that can be done is to regulate and restrict 
these evils. This is what Tammany means by “ per- 
sonal liberty.” That organization publicly champions 
not exactly a ‘ wide open ”’ tewn, but a town that is 
at least open. It abhors nothing so much as Puritan- 
ism. While there may be something in that view of 
the case—I am not arguing the matter, but merely 
stating facts—there is one thing that is utterly ab- 
horrent to all good people, and that is, laying tribute 
on these evils of a great city, forcing them to pay lib- 
erally for their privileges to the political parties and 
bosses. That is the greatest evil of all, as wherever 
it exists it degrades politics to the lowest level. 


Nor to murmur and complain at the mysteries of 
God’s providence, but the more diligently to perform 
known duties, is the will of God concerning us. We 
may the more reasonably expect him to clear up 
mysteries when He sees us careful, whatsoever He 
saith unto us, to do it.—Ford. 


. s€ 
Your cheerfulness and courage will add warmth 
to your manners. You will grow more winning un- 
awares. A gracious manner, full of hospitality and 
cheerful composure, suggests self-poise, self-respect, 
and self-command, qualities that we all admire.— 
Dorothy Quigley. 
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“STRENUOUSNESS” IN LIFE. 

Ir is a feature in our modern life that power, strength, 
the expression of force, and the exercise of control 
seem to be above all things desired. This is one 
explanation of the absorbing effort to get rich. 

Money gives the ability to do 
With it, 
mountain be thou removed, and to the river flow thou 


Riches mean power. 


what one wishes. one may say to the 


in a new place. With it, indeed, one may dominate 
his neighborhood, his town, his city, his state. 

The expression of strength, however, is sought 
by other means than money. If one is not rich, he 
may be physically energetic, active, and dominant. 
The desire for this is seen, no doubt, in the “ sports- 
men ”’ who go to shoot “‘ game,” and in the soldiers 
who go to war. Such trials of physical strength and 
endurance as may thus be obtained answer the 
demand for what is called by one of the governors of 
our American commonwealths “the strenuous life.” 

That life should be strenuous, in a proper sense, 
has long been declared. It is no new thing to preach 
the doctrine of a real and an earnest life, as opposed 
to a careless and an indifferent, or an indolent and 
sensuous one. ° 

But what is it to be ‘“ strenuous’’ ? 
ernor whom we have referred to regards fighting as 
the most effectual expression of strenuousness, and 
counsels mothers to teach their children to fight. Is 
it possible that earnestness is to be expressed in no 


other way than this, or at least in no way so fit and 


The gov- 


appropriate ? 

There are many strenuous people, undoubtedly, 
who do not fight, either with their fists, or with guns 
and swords. The earnestness of life, certainly, is not 
monopolized by those who wish to maim or to kill 
their fellow-men. There are, beyond question, men 
and women who are strenuous beyond the measure 
even of the soldier who turns the handle of the 
machine gun, or the captain who swims a river with 
his sword in his teeth. No one will find it difficult, 
if the task is essayed, to recall those in our own 
experience whose life has been strenuous indeed, 
though it did not include a share in wars and fight- 


ings. To assume that these only afford a field for a 


real and earnest life is an assumption wholly unjusti- 
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fied and absurd. 

Nor do we need, for the present purpose, to speak 
of those men and women who have displayed in the 
field of morals, or of social redemption and eleva- 
tion, a sublime self-sacrifice and a noble devotion. 
The name of these is legion, their place in history 
secure, and our estimate of them not to be altered. 
No one can make Charles the Fifth, with all his 
armies, greater than Luther, or the militant dukes of 
Florence greater than Savonarola. If we turn from 
these altogether, and consider only those who have 
distinguished themselves by toil, by hardship, through 
dangers incurred on sea or land, it is evident that the 
physical strenuous life itself may -be displayed by 
others than those who ride over and trample down 
other men in battle. The lives of the sailors, the 
light-house keepers, the coast life-guards, the firemen, 
the explorers, even the men whose unrelaxed vigil- 
ance carry the great trains of people over the iron 
rails,—all these show examples where earnestness of 
purpose is expressed to the full, and where high 
endeavor and brave perseverance unite. 

Why, then, should any one teach the children 
of 1899—who will be the men and women of the 
opening years of the new century—that to be stren- 
uous means to fight? Why should any one listen 
patiently to such abominable teaching ? 


‘} In some Notes published in the Friend (Philadelphia), 
from William B. Harvey, who is in company with Joseph S. 
Elkinton visiting the Doukhobors, he says: ‘‘ There seems to 
be strong pressure brought against the party in power [Lib- 
erals] by their opponents, for the bringing of the Doukhobors 
into the country ; much is said against them, in various ways, 
the object being for political effect."’ 

What a vile thing that is which ‘for political effect *’ will 
traduce a poor, persecuted people, who are ‘‘ void of offense"’ 
against all men, and who, indeed, are persecuted on that very 
account ! 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, speaking recently of colored 
ministers in the South, described one ‘‘ not far from Tuske- 
gee,’’ who preached ‘‘ plain doctrine,’’—that is, he was candid 
as well as earnest in his exhortations to his people to lead a 
better life. He was raising corn and potatoes, and so was 
quite independent. And so, said B. T. W., ‘‘he had the 
advantage that he could preach what he believed, for he 
could support himself if the people did not like his plain 
doctrine.”’ 

What a volume in that piece of description! The minister 
who can give his message candidly is he who, like Paul, 
ministers to his own wants. 


BIRTHS. 


_CARTER.—In Byberry, Pa., Tenth month 14, 1899, to 
William Henry and Elmina M. Carter, a daughter, who is 
named Helen S. 
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MARRIAGES. 

COLES—COLLINS.—At the home of the bride, Eleventh 
month 1, 1899, under the care of Chester Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, N. J., Samuel R. Coles, son of the late William and 
Susanna R, Coles, of Colestown, N. J., and Lydia L., daughter 
of Charles and Elizabeth L. Collins, of Moorestown, N. J. 

COLLINS—BRADDOCK.—Fourth-day, Eleventh month 
8, 1899, at the residence of the bride's parents, Medford, 
N. J., by Friends’ ceremony, under the care of Medford 
Monthly Meeting, Mary A Braddock, daughter of Edmund 
and Hannah L. Braddock, and Wilmer Collins, son of Charles 
and Elizabeth L. Collins, of Moorestown, N. J. 


DEATHS. 

BEAN.—At College Park, California, Tenth month 31, 
1899, Elizabeth Bean, in her 98th year. 

She was the mother of Joel Bean, of College Park, well 
known to many Friends. She was born in New Hampshire, 
Tenth month 3, 1802. 

BENJAMIN.—Of paralysis, at his home in Benjaminville, 
Ill., Tenth month 18, 1899, John R. Benjamin, aged 75 years. 

He was the founder of Friends’ meeting, and the pioneer 
settler, at Benjaminville, a consistent Friend anda good man, 
coming into the Society by convincement, when quite young. 

BETTLES.—At Morgan Park, Chicago, Eleventh month 
10, 1899, William Bettles, aged 70 years ; a member of the 
other body of Friends, an upright man, and of strict integrity, 
who adhered to the ancient customs and principles of Friends. 
Many of our members have found a kind welcome at his 
home. - 


CLIFT.—On Fourth-day, Tenth month 25, 1899, after a 
few hours’ illness, at the home of Barclay J. Smith, in San 
Francisco, Cal., Mary A. Clift, in the 67th year of her age; 
a member with Friends in San Francisco, and a native of 
New York State. 

HAINES.—In Media, Pa., Eleventh month 6, 1899, Amos 
W. Haines, in his 61st year ; a member of Chester Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. Interment at Plymouth Friends’ ground. 

PARRISH.—Eleventh month7, 1899, at his home, Colo- 
rado Springs, Col., Thomas Clarkson Parrish, aged 52 years, 
(less 10 days) eldest son of the late Edward and Margaret 
Hunt Parrish, of Philadelphia ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

For some years he was a member of the Colorado Legis- 
lature. His first wife was a granddaughter of the late James 
and Lucretia Mott. ae 

SHOEMAKER.—Near Silcott’s Springs, Loudoun county, 
Va., Eleventh month 12, 1899, after an illness of several 
weeks, Caroline T. Shoemaker, wife of the late Basil W. 
Shoemaker, in her 76th year. 

She was the daughter of Spencer and Hephziba Thomas, 


of Upper Dublin, Montgomery county, Pa., both long since | 


deceased ; her home had been in Loudoun county, since her 
marriage, over fifty years ago. Of her children, ten in 
number, four sons and three daughters survive her. * 


DOUKHOBOR REPORT. 


A FRIEND who sends us a contribution for the Doukhobor 
Fund, writes : 

‘* Friends in particular should be interested in these worthy 
people, suffering as they do for their opposition to the war 
Spirit, so prevalent at this time. If they (Friends) could be 
made to realize what it is to winter in this Northwest, short of 
food and clothing, I think they would feel like contributing 
liberally, according to their means."’ 

A telegram from Joseph S. Elkinton, on the 12th, from 
the ‘‘ North Colony ’’ of the Doukhobors, eighty miles north 
of Yorkton, the nearest railway point, stated that he and his 
companion, William B. Harvey, were pursuing their journey 
to the different villages, and were well. (Thereare forty-five 
villages.) It had been a week since they left Yorkton. 

It is intended to send in the car now loading at Philadel- 
phia, a grist mill, with ‘‘ burr’’ stones, and a small steam en- 
gine. Wm. B. Harvey writes that wheat can be had, at mod- 
erate cost, but they have not mills to grind it. 





| 
} 
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Russian-American dictionaries are called for They are to 
be had in New York City, at about one dollar each, and Joseph 
Elkinton desires to forward a number in this car. 
THE ‘‘ INTELLIGENCER ’’ FUND. 

., (per F. B. Ass'n), 
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Acknowledged last week 


SS 


625.00 
Paid for supplies for sick and children, 550. 


Balance in hand . it Aa a $75.00 
A friend who was uncertain to whose order a check for the 
Fund should be drawn suggests that specific instructions be 
given. Please draw checks for the Doukhobors to the order 
of Howard M. Jenkins. 
Acknowledgments above closed on Third-day morning, 
the 14th. 


VACATION DAYS IN ENGLAND. 
II. 
DAYS ON ULLSWATER. 

As I climbed down upon the guard’s ladder from the 
top of the char-a-danc, in front of the Ullswater Hotel, 
I found my friend, the Principal of Dalton Hall, there 
to greet me. I had parted with him at Manchester 
in the middle of the Seventh month; it was now the 
8th of the Eighth month. Meantime he and his 
family had come to spend a few weeks at Patterdale, 
on Ullswater. 

However, it is true that Patterdale is not exactly 
on the Lake. It is southward a mile or more. My 
friend had rooms in a country house near a stream, 
the Goldrill, which flows northward into Ullswater. 
Near by is the post-office at Patterdale, on the coach- 
road which runs southward, over the Kirkston pass, 
to Ambleside, and northward—partly on the west 
shore of the Lake—to Troutbeck station, on the rail- 
way that passes east and west across the northern 
border of the Lake Country. 

We walked, therefore, out of the pretty flower- 
gardens of the Hotel, up the road to Patterdale, and 
my luggage was sent presently to the lodging which 
my friend had secured for me at the post-office, — 
quite clean and pleasant it was, with the high fell rising 
steeply beside my chamber window, and where one 
felt especially safe, since the atthority of the Queen, 
“V._R.,” ruled the place. 

Ullswater is a beautiful lake; some think it finer 
than Windermere or Derwentwater. The fells rise 
from the lake-edge at many places, and at others 
leave a modest margin of meadow or wood. It is 
seven and a half miles long. The water is dark and 
deep. There are a few islets, mere lumps of rock, 
with a stunted tree or two, and in some cases flowers 
or heather. A little steamboat plies back and forth 
from Pooley Bridge at the north end (whence there 
is a coach to Penrith on the railway already men- 
tioned) to the little wharf in the grounds of the Ulls- 
water Hotel, several times a day. 

Now the pleasures of Ullswater, apart from that 
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of congenial company—the greatest of all sublunary 
pleasures, in any place—are chiefly those to be found 
upon its surface. There is a little fleet of boats to be 
hired, and if one knows how to use an oar the course 
is plain. So onthe very day of my arrival, after we 
had had luncheon, we set off for the lake, and were 
soon floating and rowing down to the northward. 
The little folks from Manchester enjoy the boats, and 
Olive and Richard each pulled resolutely at an oar, 
as often and as long as they could be prudently al- 
lowed. We landed on one of the islets, and the 
visitor amused them—mildly no doubt—by suggesting 
that possibly it might be the very one where Robinson 
Crusoe and Friday had their home, and that perhaps 
as we approached they had hastened to hide and draw 
in their rope-ladder. 

Next day, though the weather had been so fine 
on the day of my arrival, it was again serene and 
beautiful, creating a gentle surprise as well as satis- 
faction, for rain is common in the Lake Region. 
There are places in it where the annual fall is over a 
hundred inches, nearly three times as much as in 
southern Pennsylvania. We were glad of the good 
weather, for it had been appointed that on this day 
our friends the Swarthmore professor of history and 
his wife should come over from Grasmere to Ulls- 
water for the day. They had been enjoying the 
Wordsworth country to the full, and now were to come 
by the coach through Ambleside, and over the long, 
and high, and steep Kirkston Pass. It is so high 
that it is ‘‘said’’—but probably not truly—that the 
rude little stone house at the top is the most elevated 
dwelling in England ; itis so steep that, as is common 
whenever there 1s a climb on the coach-road, the coach-: 
man intimates how pleased he would be if the pas- 
sengers should insist on getting down to walk awhile ; 
and it is so long that the passengers begin to wonder 
when they have walked to the top whether an abate- 
ment should not be made in their fares. 

So, when the sun was about as high as he would 
get that day, we all set off from the Goldrill house 
to walk southward up the slopes towards Brothers- 
water, to meet the coach and greet our visitors. To 
the right, but not the nearest of the fells, Helvellyn 
reared his head—mighty Helvellyn, with the dark 
brow, tallest of all these mountains but one, where 
the traveler(a Manchester man, a Friend), perished 
in the snow and fog, years ago, and the dog watched 
beside him, giving themes to Walter Scott, and to 
Wordsworth, and doubtless to many more. To the 
left there were slopes that descended into the valley, 
and there were haymakers busy at their work, for 
hay is cut on the farm lands in the vales among the 
fells, and this was just the time of its gathering. 

The coaches presently began to appear, first one 
and then another, driving gaily by. We drew to one 
side and scanned their passengers—modestly yet 
firmly—looking for our visitors, and at last, when we 
had begun to fear they had failed us, here they were ! 
The driver drew up, and alighting they walked with 
us back to luncheon. What a day! The air was 
pure and fresh, the sun shone, the sound of the 
mowers sharpening their scythes came from the hay- 


————e 
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fields, the mountains were all about, the little Gold- 
rill flowed beside us on its way to the Lake, and here 
we were without anxiety at the moment for the pro- 
gress ‘of students or the production of newspapers. 

The afternoon could not be long, for our friends 
must leave at four for their return, so we set off 
promptly after luncheon for a boat-ride, and rowing as 
far down as the time permitted, brought them back to 
the hotel grounds to take their coach back over the 
Kirkston Pass. They joined with us in saying how 
pleasant it had been. And why not? 

Now the third day was to be my last on Ullswater. 
On Sixth-day morning (the 11th), early I must leave 
for Edinburgh. It was hardly likely that in the 
Scottish capital, or elsewhere, one would find Nature 
more kind. The sun again rose clear and beautiful 
on the 1oth. No rain even yet! So we set out in 
the morning for a full day on the Lake. We would 
eat luncheon on its banks,—aye, and drink tea on 
them, as well. With such plans did we embark,— 
our friend, the Principal, and Margaret, and the little 
folks. We rowed—at least they did—down the 
Lake, we passed all the islets, getting no glimpse of 
Crusoe or of Friday, passed the place on the east 
shore, where on previous days there had been a tent 
or two of campers out, and pulled still on and away 
down to the west shore, almost midway of the Lake. 
Here we landed, and presently ate our luncheon, then 
rested and enjoyed a noon nap. There were hay- 
makers in the meadows near by, women and men 
raking up the mildly-wilted grass,—for it dries only 
with hesitation, if not reluctance, in this moist, cool 
air,—and there were other boats out on the lake. 
We had, however, certain schemes in mind. We 
were to walk to Aira Force, and so see one of the 
beauties of Ullswater. And what is Aira Force, do 
youask? A waterfallinaglen. It falls about eighty 
feet. The glen reminds you of Watkins. There was 
water coming over very finely,—a sufficient stream 
making the leap and dashing on the rocks below. 
And this is no mean thing in a waterfall, for plenty 
of people have gone to see “‘ how the waters come 
down at Lodore,” over by Derwentwater, filled with 
Southey’s reiterations of their dashing, and splashing, 
and all that, and found hardly a drop sneaking over 
the brink. Aira Force is a beautiful fall with real 
water, and we did not begrudge the walk to it, though 
the sun beamed warmly down upon the road. 

Resuming our voyage, we went on down the Lake. 
I could not help considering that we were going with 
the current, and that every mile we went away from 
home—from Goldrill House and Her Majesty’s post- 
office—we must row back again against the current, 
but the Principal is a resolute commander, of the 
northern blood, whose ancestors it may well be were 
real Vikings, and we went on and on, passing new 
beauties of the fell side, seeing more and more lovely 
shadows and patches of sunlight on the heights, and 
saying again and again that it was delightful. A 
finer day, they—who know Ullswater well—said they 
had never seen on the lake, and of course I could 
say the same. We passed to the eastern shore, 


rounded a promontory, entered a little bay—perhaps 
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I should say a sound—at the head of which is How- “ The Silent Workers ”’ 


town, where the steamboat calls, and landed on a 
bold, wooded bank, to boil the water, make the tea, 
and so sustain nature until we could get home for 
supper. It was now coming on toward evening, the 
sun was behind the fell, the air was cooler, and we 
were glad to have the tea and the bread and butter. 
Once more we embarked, and clinging to the oars— 
two at atime, the editor trying to do a decent share— 
we pulled for the head of the lake. The sun was 
set, evening was come, but the long, soft twilight of 
latitude sixty-two north served us for tying up the 
boat, carrying the oars and cushions to the boat- 
house, and trudging back tosupper. ‘‘ Whataday!” 
we all said again. H. M. Jj. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
SAN FRANCISCO NOTES. 

Mary A. Ciirr, a member of the little colony of 
Friends who meet at Swarthmore Hall, on Harrison 
street, died quite suddenly at her temporary home in 
that city on Fourth-day, Tenth month 25. Hers had 
been an active, earnest life for the welfare of others. 
She had spent several years in missionary work on 
the West coast of Africa; also been engaged in the 
same work on the West coast of South America, as 
well as in Europe, and in many states of our own 
land. Her strong point was laboring among men in 
prisons, in charity homes, on the water front, and 
wherever sin and sorrow were most apparent. Her 
ministry and her work among Friends were very help- 
ful and much appreciated. 

She was laid away in Laurel Hill Cemetery on 
the 27th, a large concourse of Friends and friendly 
people gathering in Swarthmore Hall to pay respect 
to her memory. Many earnest testimonies were 
borne to her worth. She was careful to maintain the 
plainness of Friends in dress and language, and to 
encourage those around her to do the same. As she 
lay in her coffin, carefully dressed by loving hands, in 
her gray dress, with plain cap and kerchief, it brought 
back many home memories to old and young who 
seldom see the Quaker garb in this Western city. 

She was in her sixty-seventh year; was well 
known to Friends of Ohio and Indiana, where she 
labored long and earnestly as a minister and faithful 
worker for the Master. Her life, if written, would 
make an interesting chapter in the history and work 
of Friends. She leaves one son, Clifford, who is an 
engineer on a deep water vessel, but was in port at 
the time of his mother’s death. 

The Semi-Annual Conference of Friends was held 
at College Park, near San José, (sometimes called 
‘Joel Bean’s Meeting’’), on Seventh-day, the 4th 
instant. It is something like our quarterly meetings: 
the forenoon session is devoted to worship ; a warm 
lunch, or dinner, is served under the trees in the yard, 
and then a business session is held. Many interest- 
ing subjects were discussed and advanced, outside of 
the routine meeting business. Several of the pro- 
fessors and teachers of Leland Stanford University 
are members of this meeting, and take part in its 
conferences. R. Esther Smith, who is engaged with 
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of San Francisco, in the work 
among mothers and children, was present by invita- 
tion, and to present the character of this work, which 
she did with much ability, interesting all present, and 
receiving many words of sympathy and encourage- 
ment and some material aid for the work. 

This Company (the Silent Workers) has largely 
increased its room in Sunshine District during the past 
month, adding to the work already begun a “ Day 
Home,” or ‘‘ Baby Farm,” where 100 infants and little 
children can be nicely cared for during the day, while 
the mothers go to work ; alsoa reading room for girls 
and boys; an office or headquarters, and lodgings 
for the workers. 

Six young women are constantly employed in this 
work and about forty volunteers give an afternoon 
once a week. If any young woman Friend among 
the readers of the INTELLIGENCER, who is a trained 
kindergartner, or capable of teaching physical culture, 
and assisting in other helpful branches of educational 
work among the needy ones of the earth, desires for 
any reason to spend a year or more in California, she 
will meet a welcome response by addressing The 
Silent Workers, Sunshine Hall, 936 Harrison street, 
San Francisco, Cal. , 

Friends are much interested in the prospective 
visit of Isaac and Ruth Wilson, of Bloomfield, Canada, 
to the Pacific Coast. A warm welcome awaits them 
among all branches of Friends. 

Arthur H. Dowe, who has mingled somewhat 
with Friends in the West, started East a few days 
ago. He feels an urgent call to the mission field in 
India, but expects to remain on the Atlantic Coast 
for the winter, and become better acquainted with the 
various bodies of Friends. He is a strong advocate 
of the George Fox doctrine, and was first drawn to 
Friends by reading his life. 4. oe 


An inquiry has been made of us concerning the 
location of Friends’ meeting-house in San Francisco. 
It is held at Swarthmore Hall, on Harrison street, 
between First and Second streets, four blocks from 
the corner of Second and Market streets, First-day 
morning at 11 o’clock. A Union Sabbath School 
(non-sectarian) is held at Sunshine Hall, 934 Harrison 
street, on First-day afternoon at 3 o’clock. 


Abington Quarterly Meeting was held at Byberry, 
Pa., on the oth instant. The day was pleasant, and 
the attendance about as usual. In the meeting for 
worship, Joseph B. Livezey, of Mt. Royal, N. J., 
spoke at some length, and Samuel S. Ash, Nathaniel 
Richardson, and others, rather briefly. In the meeting 
for business the chief item was the reporting of 
names proposed for the Committee in charge of the 
Quarterly Meeting Home, at Norristown; thev were 
approved. ; 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting was held at Race 


Street on the 7th instant. The attendance was about 
as usual. Men’s meeting, after separation for busi- 
ness, was small. Samuel B. Haines, of New York, 
and Joel Borton spoke. In men’s meeting Isaac H. 
Hillborn was reappointed Clerk, and Harrison Streeter 
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Assistant Clerk. The committee on the provision of 
lunch at Valley meeting-house, at the time the Quar- 
terly Meeting meets there (once a year, in the Eighth 
rhonth), reported that Valley Friends did not desire 
to make any change at present. The Philanthropic 
Committee reported on the work undertaken at 151 
Fairmount avenue, Philadelphia (described in the 
INTELLIGENCER, Eleventh month 4), and the meeting 
granted $200 in aid of it. 





John Orr Green, an Elder, with a minute from 
Belfast Monthly Meeting, Ireland, was acceptably 
in attendance at Race Street meeting, Philadelphia, 
last First-day evening, also at Green Street in the 
morning. 





It was agreed by both branches of the Yearly 
Meeting at Baltimore that in future the meetings will 
be held in joint session, the trial of the new system 
in the three sessions this year having been satisfactory. 


WILLIAM SAUNDERS’ DOUKHOBOR VISIT. 


° ~ ~-« - .D . . =. 
Dr. William Saunders, an intimate friend of James T. Shinn, of 
Philadelphia, is in charge of the Central Experimental Farm, at 


Ottawa, Canada, as head of the Agricultural Department of the Do- 
minion. 


ments, and as his testimony is impartial and reliable, we quote at some 
length from a letter to James T. Shinn, dated Tenth month 8, 1899. 


I WANTED you also to know how greatly these long- 
suffering people appreciate the kindness shown them, 
by not only the Canadian Government and people, 
but also by the generous aid sent by the good Friends 
in Philadelphia, and in England. 

I went to this district partly to see the country, 
and partly to see how far I could make our own 
agricultural work beneficial to these people, and 1 can 





He has recently visited the Doukhobors in their new settle- | 


2 | 
"2 | 


This camp has as yet but few houses, and each 
house is a single room used for all purposes—eating, 
cooking, and sleeping.- In the first one visited we 
found about forty people in all, mostly women and 
children. Inthe next house they were less numerous, 
about twenty-five in all. In the third there were five 
horses at one end, and about a dozen, more or less, of 
children at the other. The larger building would be, 
I think, about 25 by 35 feet, the smaller ones about 
20 by 30. The furniture in all the Doukhobor houses 
is home-made, and consists of a few stools and one 
or two benches. The beds are made with a continu- 
ous row of poplar poles arranged along both sides of 
the room, about two feet from the floor. On these 
some hay is laid, and on the hay a thick piece of 
coarse felt, and on this felt such bed-clothes as are 
available. In the buildings densely populated, a 
second tier of beds is built, and the people lie with 
their heads to the wall and their feet out. 

I thought the prospects poor of either a quiet or 
comfortable night at either of these places, so I talked 
the matter over with Jack the driver, and we finally 
concluded to push on to Fort Pelley, which was 
eleven miles distant, leaving our interpreter with the 
Doukhobors. It was cloudy and very dark, so that 
we were often unable to see the horses’ heads, but we 


| kept the trail without any mishap, and about 11 we 
_ approached the Assiniboine river. I never liked fording 


a river in the dark, but Jack had been over this trail 
a number of times, and so we started, and in a few 
minutes we were over, and in ten or fifteen more we 
were at the Fort. The Factor, Mr. McBeth, had gone 
to bed, but we roused him up and got him to take us in. 


| We had driven 60 miles that day, much of it over rough 


now see many ways in which I can help them, and | 


shall be glad to do all that is in my power to further 
their interests, and I know that the Canadian people 
will be willing to sanction any reasonable expenditure 
sufficient to keep these worthy people from suffering. 
They do not, however, ask for help, and in the pleas- 
ure they feel in being free from persecution they seem 
happy and contented with the most frugal diet. I 
feel sure that in a very few years they will become a 
prosperous community, and henceforth live happily 
in the enjoyment of freedom. 

On Sunday I made the necessary arrangements 
for a start northward ; on Monday morning we took 
provisions for ourselves and the horses for three days, 


a large fur robe, and a pair of heavy blankets, so | 


that we might be able to sleep out if necessary. I 
also got an order for an interpreter, who lives fifteen 
miles out on the trail, and is employed by the Gov- 
ernment, to go with us to the first two villages, and 
after that we were to be our own interpreters and get 
along as best we might with words and pantomime. 
The first village we (that is my driver Jack and 
myself, with the interpreter) stopped at was about 
thirty miles from Yorkton, and the second about 
forty miles. As it was now getting dusk when we 
reached the second village, I thought at first we 
would spend the night with the Doukhobors, ‘but 
after seeing the conditions of this village, I recon- 
sidered the matter. 


| their ways of living. 
_ bright boy about (I should think) 14 or 
| age. 


trail, and being tired I was soon asleep. At 8.30 next 
morning we were ready fora fresh start. About 11 we 
passed through one or two other Doukhobor camps 
but did not find any one with whom we could com- 
municate, so we pushed further on and forded the Swan 
river, over the roughest ford I ever saw, the bottom 
being made up of a succession of big boulders which 
threatened every moment to upset our rig, and tumble 
us into the very rapid stream. We got safely over, 
after which a drive of two or three miles brought us 
to another village where we knew there lived a 
Doukhobor boy who could speak some English, 
Fred Ivan by name. His father was Ivan Ivan, who 
left Russia some months before the general exodus 
took place, and resided at Purleigh, near London ; 
there he learned some English and in part adopted 
I found Fred to be a very 
15 years of 
He was two months in Winnipeg last winter, 
and learnt what English he knows while there. His 
sister, some two or three years younger, also spoke 
some English. The father and mother are very nice 
people, and very hospitable, as far as it is possible for 
them to show hospitality. Before I had quite 


_ exhausted Fred Ivan’s stock of English, a Russian 
| young lady appeared on the scene, Miss Welastch- 
kina, who is a physician, a graduate of the University 
at Berne, in Switzerland; she spoke English fairly 
well, and from her I learned much of the condition of 
the people. 
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- They are all vegetarians and as far as I could learn 
none of them will eat meat. Their fare at present is 
very meager; dry bread made from the cheapest 


grade of flour, soup made with flour and water, with | 
cabbage, beets, and onions, was as far as I could find | 


out, the fare of most of the people; but in some 
instances they had potatoes. I did not find butter, 
cheese, or eggs in any of the settlements, but I did 
not hear a word of complaint. I think Ivan Ivan’s 
settlement is perhaps about as well off as most of the 


villages, and there I got fuller particulars from the | 


nice little lady, the Russian Doctor, than I could get 
elsewhere. In that community there were go souls, 


railways and among farmers, earning from $1.25 to 
$1.50 per day; these men have remitted to their 


from the money thus earned a stock of flour is being 
laid in, sufficient for winter. 
supplies as they need in building their houses, such as 
windows, hinges for doors, and more or less lumber. 
In Ivan Ivan’s village there are four horses anda 
colt, and one cow,—I think horses enough to furnish 
one for each family there. I inquired from the wife 


of Ivan Ivan as to the share of their family of the | 
milk of this cow, and was told it was a small cow, | 


not giving much milk, and for their family of seven, 
five children and themselves, they had a teacupful 
night and morning! Of fowls they had one hen and 


of fresh eggs. 


animals as they have, but they must have more before 
long. 


They have got a good deal of land broken, about 


of arrival] and the horses were engaged in bringing in 


Yorkton, 90 miles and return go miles, is all they can 


do in a week. The women undertook to do most of | 


the plowing. It took (to use the language in which 
it was given me) seven pairs of women to each plow. 
I inquired how much of the 100 acres I saw had 


had done the larger part of it. 
but it will not be in very good shape for seeding next 
spring ; still I have no doubt they will get a fair crop 
from it. 


The houses they are building are warm and com- 
their lands. They will also, I think, get in a fair 
supply of potatoes. 


work, to help settlers, wherever there are any, within 


good deal of food to supply 5,000 people, —which is 


about the number of Doukhobors in that part of the | 


country,—they seemed very contented, and I did not 
hear a word of complaint and all seemed busy doing 
something. “~~ 4 — 

I left that settlement on Tuesday afternoon and 
went north and east, which led us near some of the 
other villages, but having no interpreter I did not 


think I could gain much further information ; besides 


| delay. 


| than a part of them. 
| every direction, I escaped without injury, except to 





| to have the medical supplies sent on at once. 
supplies most of the time, and about one journey to | 


The women are going out to | 
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Dr. Welastchkina had promised to write me and give 
me particulars regarding the other villages. I learnt 
from her that she was much in need of medical sup- 
plies, and on reaching Winnipeg yesterday I reported 
this need to the proper authorities, and made arrange- 
ments to have the necessary supplies sent on without 
It seems much more difficult to help a 
community of vegetarians in this country than a 
community of meat-eaters, but I think they would 
prefer to starve than eat meat. They are just the 
sort of stuff of which martyrs are made. 

It would take too long to tell the story of our 


| adventures after leaving Ivan Ivan’s, but early Wednes- 
seventeen of the men were away working on the | 


day afternoon we reached a little frontier town in the 
Dauphin district, tired and hungry, as we had left 


everything we could leave behind us with the Douk- 
several villages from $20 to $25 a month each, and | 


hobors. The latter part of the journey was very 


| rough, over new trails through a wooded country, 


They also buy such | 


where the trees were not cut very close to the ground, 
the stumps being left a foot or more high, and so 
thick that it was not possible in driving to avoid more 
Although pitched about in 


one of my fingers, which in driving over an extra 
high stump got jammed between the wheel and the 
vehicle. Fortunately I had a handkerchief conven- 
ient, which I tore up and bound the protruding flesh 
and staunched the blood. It was very painful for 


| about an hour, but afterwards the pain subsided, and 
one cock, so I did not inquire further as to the supply | 


They seemed very careful of such | 


it has given me very little trouble since. 
I had something over fifty miles of driving in the 
Dauphin country, then took train at the town of 


| Dauphin on Friday morning, and reached Winnipeg 
| that night. 
100 acres at Ivan Ivan’s village, but the men were | 
most of them were absent, [in the spring, at the time | 


Next morning I reported to the Govern- 
ment officers the condition in which I found these 
people and Mr. McCreary, the chief officer, promised 
He 
also told me that ten or twelve more cows were on 
their way to the settlements, and he had that morning 
received a telegram from some of the Friends in 


| Philadelphia to buy a car-load of potatoes, and a car 
| of onions, and forward them to the settlements. I 
| did not know until I visited the district that the 
been plwoed by the women, and was told that they | 
The land is good, | 


Friends in Philadelphia and in England had done so 
much to help these worthy and persecuted people. 
But there I learnt of the kind visits of Joseph S. 


| Elkinton, William Evans, [Job S. Gidley], and Eliza 


H. Varney, and of the very substantial help which 


| has been received, for all which these poor people 


fortable, and they have plenty of wood for fuel on | feel truly grateful. 


The Canadian Government has, 
I learn, much exceeded the sum which was placed in 
the estimates, and which was then thought to be 


| sufficient, but considerably more yet must be done 
twenty miles of the villages, and while it will take a | 


before these good people can be quite independent. 


The Cincinnati Enguirer says: ‘‘ The publisher of a local 
trade paper has just received an inquiry from Smyrna, Turkey, 
for ready-made frame houses or cottages of two stories, with 
veranda on the first floor, shingle roof, either painted or 
white, complete in every detail, excepting the window panes. 
They must have from three to five rooms, not counting the 
servants’ quarters and range in price from $200 to $1,000 and 
upward. They must be shipped ‘knocked down.’ From 
1,000 to 2,000 houses a year will be ordered.”’ 
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THE REVIVAL OF POLYGAMY. 


ATTENTION has been sharply called by the election | 


of Brigham H. Roberts as member of Congress from 
Utah, to the revival of polygamy. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCE 


print herewith, (by courtesy of the American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society), showing those portions 


| of the West in which the Mormon power is strongest. 


He has, it is stated, | 


“at least three wives,”’ all of whom he has married | 


‘since the Edmunds anti-polygamy law of 1882, or 


=) 


The centre, of course, is at Salt Lake City ; Wyoming, 
Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico are largely 


| under control; and Oregon, California, and Colorado 


since the Congressional anti-polygamy law of 1862.” | 


He was convicted of living with plural wives, and 


was imprisoned upon sentence pronounced Fifth | 


month 1, 18860. 

Petitions against the seating 
account of this, are being widely distributed and 
signed. They will be presented to the House, when 
it meets on the 4th of next month. 


are to some extent influenced. 


+ AN AGED 


FRIEND’S REVERIE. 


_ Some of us can still enjoy the feast of reason ; our 
of Roberts, on | 


nerves still tingle with pleasure, still respond to the 


| beautiful in nature; the noble aspiration and the 


| kindly thought still charm as in youth. 


| never grows old. As time progresses we expand our 
The League for Social Service, whose offices are | 


in New York City, (105 East 22d street), and of | 
which Josiah Strong is president, has interested itself | 
in this subject very earnestly, and has prepared and | 
circulated a series of Anti-Mormon leaflets, seven in | 


; j 
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THE MORMON ‘‘ OCTOPUS.”’ 
number, in which the whole question is discussed, 
and the methods of the Mormon missionaries, the 
present attitude of Mormonism, its political power, 
its “‘articles of faith,” its history, etc., are all set 
concisely forth for popular reading. 

One of those who have given special attention to 
the subject is Dr. John Eaton, formerly United States 
Commissioner of Education, and later president of 
Marietta College, Ohio. General Eaton has reprinted 
in a pamphlet a series of articles which he recently 
wrote for the Christian Herald, in which he sets forth 
the evidence which compels him to believe that Mor- 
monism, including polygamy, is a most 
menace to the country. 

The number and the activity of the missionaries 
sent out by the Mormon church are certainly very 
remarkable. 


that as many as 140 have been operating, and from 


serious 


The soul 


wings, and rise into the clearer atmosphere of Faith 
and Love that emanate from the throne of Divine 
Majesty. . 

Jesus Christ met his disciples not with cruel con- 
descension that swept their self-respect away, but 
lifted them to his own level, 
imbuing their minds with 
his own elevated ideals, in- 
creasing their confidence in 
the good and true, encour- 
aging them to be like him- 
self, at one with the Father 
—his Father and our Fa- 
ther. He recognized their 
aptitude for the work re- 
quired; in the ability of 
each to be his messenger 
to promulgate the Truth 
revealed by the All-Father, 
the glad tidings that the 
prodigal should return to 
be received with joy, and in 
my Father's house are 
many mansions. 

How blessed it is when, 
with love richly freighted, 
we can go down the stream of time and meet Eternity 
unappalled ! M. J. G. 

West Chester, Pa. 


CONSIDERING all the blundering, all the suffering of our 
brave soldiers, all the loss of precious lives, all the vast ex- 
penditure of treasure in efforts to maintain the dubious title 
which Spain gave the United States, on paper, to the Philip- 
pines, would it not be more decorous and seemly to forego all 
future reference to ‘‘ Providential interference,’’ and to regard 
the entire Philippine business as one directed by a merely 


human agency? That would seem to be, at least, more rev- 


| erent and more in harmony with demonstrable facts.— 


From Brooklyn as a centre it is stated | 


Chattanooga, Tenn., as a centre as high as 600. For | 


the year 1897 the claim was made that 63,370 adher- | 


ents had been added to the church. 
Regarding it as an “ octopus”’ in society and in 
politics, an illustration has been made, which we 


[Philadelphia Ledger. | 


Hopson Ciry, the new town in Alabama founded by and 
for the use of the colored race, has its charter, its Mayor, 
its Council, and city officers, but it lacks the wherewithal to 
make it go. It has no money, and as no taxes can be assessed 
until next year, the Mayor has asked for voluntary contribu- 
tions to meet absolute expenses. 


ALTHOUGH more wells have been drilled in the Indiana 


| district this year than in any previous twelve months, the 
| State Gas Inspector reports that there still remain 250 square 


miles of untouched territory, and that scarcely one-third of 
the available gas-field has been thoroughly drilled over. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

HEADLEY Bros., London, have just issued new editions of the 
two books by Edward Backhouse and Charles Tylor, ‘‘ Early 
Church History ’’ and ‘‘ Witnesses for Christ.’ These books 
originated with the late Edward Backhouse, a Friend, of Sun- 
derland, England, who died in 1879. The materials for them 
were mostly collected by him, and then were arranged and 
edited by Charles Tylor, whose historical writings are well 
known. 

The present edition of ‘‘ Early Church History ’’ is the 
fourth, the others having been issued in 1884, 1885, and 1892. 
The book treats of the rise of the Christian church in the period 
beginning with the Christian era, down to the death of Con- 
stantine. There is a Biographical Preface by Thomas Hodg- 
kin, in which he explains the scope of the work, and points 
out its necessary limitations. 

Of the other book, ‘‘ Witnesses for Christ,’’ this is the 
third edition, the others having been issued in 1887 and 1894. 
It treats of the history of the Christian church from the 4th to 
the 13th Century. 

The design of Edward Backhouse was to examine the early 
history of Christianity from the view-point of a Friend. Prac- 
tically all we have concerning it is the work of writers of the 
Roman church, and their treatment of the subject is that of 
religious partisans. 





and 
Some perhaps, as 
Thomas Hodgkin remarks, may have been wild and licentious 
doctrinaires, some Judaical reactionaries, some logical phil- 
osophers, oppressed with the world’s troubles (as now), and 


They deal largely with ‘‘heresy’’ 
‘*heretics,’’ but who were those heretics ? 


some, again, were probably ‘‘ honest assertors of the freedom 
and spirituality of the Gospel against the innovations which 


were turning the servants of the Church into a pretentious | 


priesthood, and its armies into a tawdry pageant.’’ All alike 
they were opposed and overcome by what finally hardened 
into the Papal system, and out of which the Protestant bodies 
have emerged. 

These two books are sold at an almost nominal price—in 
England 1 shilling (25 cents), each, net. They would be of 
much use to students and First-day schools who are at work 
on the period referred to—down to the 13th Century. 


A special edition of some of Whittier’s poems has been 
made by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., those chosen being the 
‘«Tent on the Beach’’ collection, eleven in number, with 
‘The Exiles,’’ ‘‘ Barclay of Ury,’’ ‘‘ The King’s Missive,”’ 
and ‘‘ How the Women went from Dover,’’ added. A dozen 
fine illustrations in photogravure has been made by Charles 
H. and Marcia O. Woodbury. 


Friends’ book this is. 


” 


women, ‘‘from town to town. What a good thing it is to 
have, in time of trial, a really brave man—or woman ! 


One of the noblest of Americans in public life—now, or | but the young people present took an active part in the dis- 


at any time—is Senator George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts. 
Really, it seems surprising that his honorable and patriotic 
position is not the daily object of general honor. 
week's /ndependent he has a fine article on ‘‘ Our duty to the 
Philippines.’’ That journal has not in a good while used six 
of its pages so well. Would that the article might be every- 
where read and regarded ! 


The books of Adeline D. T. Whitney have been well 
known and popular for many years. Beginning with ‘‘ Faith 
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| president read the 1st Psalm. 


The list of contents will con- | 
vey to any one familiar with Whittier’s poetry how much of a | 





| young people who took part seemed to be earnest. 
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Gartney’s Girlhood,’’ she has written quite an extended list, 
many of which have become standards on the shelves of 
family and library readers. Her latest work, ‘‘ Square Pegs,’’ 
is a story of much interest. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.) 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

DOROTHY AND HER FRIENDS. By Ellen Olney Kirk. 
351. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
ceived through H. T. Coates & Co.) 

THE TENT ON THE BEACH AND'DRAMATIC Lyrics. By John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Pp. 110. Illustrated. $1.50. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Received through H. T. 
Coates & Co.) 

TuHeE LITTLE FIG-TREE STORIES. By Mary Hallock Foote. 
With illustrations by the Author. Pp. 183. $1.00. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Received through H. 
T. Coates & Co.) 


Pp. 
(Re- 


Conferences, Associations, €te. 


CINCINNATI, O.—The Friends’ Association of Cincinnati 
met at the home of W. H. McDowell, First-day afternoon, 
Tenth month 29. The meeting began with a few moments’ 
silence ; the minutes of the last meeting were read ; and then 
the program for the afternoon was taken up. 

Edna Hopkins read Whittier’s beautiful poem, ‘‘ First-day 
Thoughts,’’ and Professor E. H. Foster gave an interesting 
talk on the subject, ‘‘If George Fox should come to Cincin- 
nati.’’ He followed the life of George Fox from the serious, 
sober-minded boy to the man of marked characteristics and 
strong personality ; he told how he taught religious toleration 
and the equality of men, and then spoke of the good he could 
do for the world if he were here to-day in the midst of existing 


| social and political conditions. 
longing to bring its affairs into harmony with God's laws, and | 


[he discussion which followed Professor Foster’s talk was 
led by E. H. Griest, and was participated in by several of the 
members. The reading of an article from FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER completed the program, and the meeting adjourned. 

GRACE D. HALL, Secretary. 


Woopstown, N. J.—At a meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association, held at Woodstown, Eleventh month 21, the 
Officers were elected to serve 
the coming year. Delegates were appointed to attend the 
General Conference of the 18th. We are looking forward to 
the holding of this meeting at Woodstown with pleasure. 

The paper of the evening was read by Ellen M. Coles. 


| It consisted of some history of our early Friends; of those 
| who came to this country in the ship We/come with William 


Penn, to escape persecution; of the many privations and 


| hardships which they were willing to endure for the sake of 


religious freedom. It told also of some of the earliest meet- 
ings held in New Jersey and their distance one from another, 
and in conclusion queried whether we of the present day 
appreciated sufficiently our many privileges. 

E. L. D-, Secretary. 


WRIGHTSTOWN, PAa.—The Wrightstown Young Friends’ 


; | Association held its first fall meeting at Wrightstown, [Bucks 
After all, one of the best things in the whole book is the | 


figure of Robert Pike, of Salisbury, who refused to obey the | 
order of Major Waldron, of Dover, to whip the three Quaker | 


county, Pa.] on First-day afternoon, Eleventh month 5. The 
opening chapter was read by the president, Marion H. Scar- 
borough, and Elizabeth Brooks Balderston, secretary, read 


| the minutes of last meeting, giving a summary of a beautiful 


paper written by Mary Scarborough. 
Reports and other business took up much of the time, 


cussion that followed the reading of Discipline by Anna 


| Merrick, and some of their questions were answered by older 
In last | 


members. 

The meetings held last year were very small, but the 
This year 
new interest seems to have been awakened, and new members 
are coming to the front, eager to learn about Friends’ prin- 
ciples and doctrines. 

The program was not long, as many changes come about 
in a season, and some who had been appointed are not in the 
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atin: but every one seemed to be willing to talk and | 


the hour for adjournment came only too soon. 
M. A..j., Correspondent. 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of New York and Brooklyn was invited by the mem- 
bers of Flushing Meeting to hold a special meeting there. 
About fifty young Friends and a dozen older ones went out 
to Flushing on the afternoon of First-day, the 5th instant, in 
two parlor trolley-cars, which took them within ten minutes’ 
walk of the historic old meeting-house. The usual business 
was transacted, with many interesting references, under the 
head of Current Topics, to the peculiar people called Roi- 
crofters, who do beautiful work in binding books by hand. 

Then followed an address by Mary A. Nichols, on the 
‘* Proper Use of First-day,’’ or Sunday, as she preferred to 
call it. She said that she had reached no definite conclusion 
on the subject, and had done all on Sunday that she had done 
on other days of the week. Her feeling of right or wrong 
depended upon her motive. Sunday through history has 
been a day for devotion and moral training, and there is no 
need of change. The summing up of religion is found in the 
text, ‘*Add to your faith virtue ; and add to virtue knowledge ; 
and to knowledge temperance ; and to temperance patience ; 
and to patience godliness ; and to godliness brotherly kindness ; 
and to brotherly kindness love.’’ (II. Peter, v.,6, 7.) Loveisa 
foundation of what our religion should be. We cannot get into 
this state unless we are in the best condition of mind and body. 


We must do on Sunday what will make us stronger and better | 


and recreate mind and body. It is better to be known asa 


conscientious person than as an observer of certain forms and | 


customs. It is not whatwe do, but how we do it. 

In the discussion which followed, many agreed with the 
speaker, but a few expressed the view that the old customs of 
regularly attending meetings for worship and social mingling 
were best. This was not contrary to the spirit of the address 
for Mary's central thought was a plea for ‘‘ spiritual liberty to 
do as we think right, not moral license to do as we please."’ 

ANNA H. McCorp, Correspondent. 


SOLEBURY, 


Pa.—Young Friends’ Association of Solebury 
[Bucks county, 


Pa.], met on the 12th inst., at Solebury meet- 
ing-house. Florence R. Kenderdine reported on Discipline, 
Martha C, Ely on Current Topics, Edith Michener on Liter- 
ature, and E ly J. Smith on History. Hugh Michener gave 
the report of the Executive Committee as follows : Paper, 
‘* Our little Worries,’’ Annie M. Smith. ‘‘ What justification 
is there for the war in the Transvaal at the present time?’ 
John S. Williams. Reading, Martha Simpson. 

A very excellent paper followed, written by Martha B. 
White. It wasin answer tothe question, ‘‘ Against what cus- 
toms of the present time should Friends bear testimony ? ’’ 
A recitation was given by Mary D. Ely. ‘‘ What are the es- 
sentials to a useful life ?’’ was answered by Mabel Haddock, 
in a paper read by Laura Haddock. Hugh Michener gave a 

eading. Emma L. Rice was appointed to report on History, 
Florence R. Kenderdine on Literature, Eastburn Reeder on 
Discipline, and Edith Michener on Current Topics. 

The meeting adjourned until the second First-day in 

Twelfth month. F. R. K., Correspondent. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—A meeting of Cornwall Friends’ 
ciation was held at the home of Rowland Cocks, Eleventh 
month 5. After the adopting of the minutes, delegates were 
appointed to attend the Conference of Friends’ Associations, 
at Woodstown, N. J. 

It was decided to resume the Socials, which 
tinued during the summer months. A paper, entitled ‘‘ Our 
Small Meetings,’’ was read by James Seaman. In this paper 
it was shown how the responsibility rests upon each individual, 
and the belief was expressed that our meetings would no 
longer be small if each one would accept this responsibility. 
Theodore K. Barton read an article on First-day Schools, and 
Rowland Cocks a selection from the INTELLIGENCER, ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Ideas on Business Affairs.’’ 

Many appropriate sentiments were given, and the meeting 
adjourned to meet at the home of Theodore Ketcham, 
Eleventh month 26th. BLANCHE E, Brown, Sec. 


were discon- 


| bath at College. 


| much valuable reading. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


| On the evening of the 6th instant, Science Hall was the scene 
| of a lecture,—or rather of an informal talk,—by Professor 
| Hodge, of Clarke University, Mass. The subject was ‘‘ Brain 
Fatigue,’’ and the lecturer illustrated his remarks by the use 
| of charts. The lecture was especially designed for the classes 
| in Psychology and Anatomy, but was very interesting to all 
who had the privilege of hearing it. By his original research 
in relation to neural activity, Professor Hodge has won a wide 
reputation, and has become an authority on the subject of 
which he treated in his lecture. 

The contests in extemporaneous speaking aroused much 
enthusiasm and interest last year. President Birdsall’s an- 
nouncement that prizes for such contests would be again 
offered this winter was, therefore, received with pleasure. 
The prizes of twenty-five dollars each are two in number, 


| one for the young men and one for the young women. 


There are an unusually large number of students in the 
Latin department this year. 

A meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held in 

| the College ane on the evening of the 12th inst. A 

graphic and interesting account of the Birmingham Summer 

| School, at Birmingham, England, was given by Mary Travilla, 

of West Chester. Katherine Pfeiffer, of the Class of 1900, 

then read an excellent paper on the Observance of the Sab- 

The discussion was opened by Ernest 

M.S. H. 





Taylor, 1902. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

THE USE MADE OF THE “INTELLIGENCER.”’ 

Editors FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER 
For several years past I have been a subscriber to the INTEL- 
LIGENCER, and welcome its arrival each week, finding in it 
After perusing its contents I send 
it to a friend in Rhode Island, and I think you will read with 
pleasure the following extract from a letter I just received 


| from her, as it shows how the paper is appreciated, and it 


might be an encouragement to others who subscribe to pass 
their copy on to others when they have read it. My friend 
writes, after thanking me and expressing her own enjoyment 
of the paper: 

‘After reading it I have taken it to an inmate of the ‘Old 
Ladies’ Home,’ a bright old lady of eighty-five years, who is 
particular as regards her reading, and who values it very 
much. After reading and committing some of the texts to 


| memory, she passes it along to another friend of hers, an 


aged woman who, after reading it, gives it to a friend to be 

taken to the Soldiers’ Home ; so you see it has quite a history 

and I trust has done much good, as such reading as that 

could not fail to do, it seems to me.”’ A. Bm. ¥. 
South Orange, N. /. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I think many of your readers would like to see the two 


Sie By 


| resolutions adopted at the recent National Convention of the 





Women’s Christian Temperance Union, at Seattle, referring 
to imperialism and the canteen. The one on the canteen 


| was adopted almost unanimously, the other with small oppo- 
Asso- | 


sition : 
‘«We deeply deplore the attitude taken by our nation with 


| respect to the Philippine Islands, and since governments can 


derive their just powers only from the consent of the gov- 
| erned, we protest both against the policy which would compel 


| a foreign power to submit to the rule of the United States and 


against the war through which the Administration is striving 
to enforce its policy.”’ 

We protest against the manifestly forced and unjust 
interpretation of the anti-canteen law as rendered by Attorney- 
General of the United States Griggs, and upheld by ex-Sec- 
| retary of War Alger and we urge upon the chief executive of 
our nation, William McKinley, as commander-in-chief of 
our army and navy, an immediate consideration of the case 
which will result in such action as shall be in accord with the 
expressed will of the people and his own high oath of office."’ 

West Chester, Pa. S. 
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BOOKS RECOMMENDED. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


There are three books I should like to recommend to 
readers of the INTELLIGENCER. These are: 

1. Young's Bible Concordance, with Index to the Hebrew 
and Greek of the Scriptures. This learned work can be had 
of the New York Book Exchange, 764 Broadway, N. Y., at 
the low price of $2.50. 

2. Dr. Andrew D. White's History of the Warfare be- 
tween Science and Theology. This can be had at most 
libraries by those who do not care to buy it themselves. So, 
also, can— 

3. Dr. Charles A. Briggs’s Study of the Scriptures. Like 
No. 2, this last displays great research and learning. The 
678 pages which it contains give a succinct history of each 
book of the Bible. No one can read it without obtaining a 
clearer and better understanding of them. Dr. Briggs, as is 
well known, is a recognized ‘‘divine’’ of the Episcopal 
Church, i, Bi. 

Abington, Pa. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 

Wuart is called the ‘‘ Cambridge Conferences,’’ held at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., under the direction of Lewis G. Janes, will be 
continued for the fourth year, this season, from Eleventh 
month to Sixth month next. They are held at the home of 
Mrs. Ole Bull, in Battle street. The leading idea is ‘‘to af- 
ferd opportunity for comparative study in Ethics, Philosophy, 
Sociology, and Religion.’’ The speakers announced in- 
clude Frank H. Sanborn, Prof. Crawford H. Toy, of Har- 
vard ; Edwin D. Mead, T. W. Higginson, Prof. Royce, and 
others. 

On the 18th of Third month, President Birdsall, of 
Swarthmore College, has engaged to present a paper on 
‘* George Fox and the Society of Friends.”’ 


H. D. Cranor, of Conshohocken, Pa., will be glad to cor- 
respond with some of the descendants of William Jones (son 
of David, of Plymouth, Philadelphia county), who married 
Rebecca Yarnall, First month 20, 1739-40, daughter of Philip 
and Dorothy (Baker) Yarnall, of Chester county. 


CONCORD Q. M. BOARDING HOME. 
[Report to Concord Quarterly Meeting, Darby, Tenth month 31, 
1899. ] 
In this, our ninth Annual Report we have to record more 
deaths than during any previous year, but when we consider 
the age of some of our people, and the feeble health of 
others, it is not a matter of surprise that such is the case. 

On Eleventh month 8, 1898, our oldest boarder (Betty J. 
Reed), passed quietly onward in her ggth year, having spent 
the last seven years of her long life in the Home household, 
receiving every needful attention. 

On Twelfth month 31, 1898, Ruthanna M. Kendall sud- 
denly departed in her 78th year, and in less than a week 
(First month 6, 1899), another (Sarah Wolf) was summoned 
in her 84th year, dying, as she had so earnestly desired, 
without causing trouble or care to any one. On Second 
month 16, 1899, Edith H. Green left us, aged 77, after an 
illness of some weeks. All were buried from the Home, as 
well as a transient boarder, Jennie L. Reedy, aged 44 years, 
whose last days of a suffering life were made comfortable by 
her connection with the Home, as her expressions of gratitude 
for the privilege amply testified. 

A more recent death was that of A. Elizabeth Darlington, 
on Ninth month 20, 1899; she was an invalid for many 
years, tenderly cared for by a devoted sister, aided near 
the last by others. This detailed account is given to show 
that the Home fulfills its intended mission in providing 
for the aged or infirm at a time when a resting place and care 
are needed. 

At the present time the permanent boarders number 
fifteen, with frequent transients, and other permanents in 
prospect. 

The Home has been kindly remembered during the year 
by generous donations of money, furnishings, and provisions, 
and one bequest. 


| 


We have been enabled to reduce our debt of $1,350, 
reported last year, to $500, as well as to add to our endow- 
ment fund, also to make improvements by additional light 
and heat, more toilet accommodations, with needful paper- 
ing and carpets ; the funds for some of these being provided 
for that especial purpose by interested friends of the Home. 

The Managers feel grateful for all such substantial aid, yet 
they earnestly desire that our Friends continue their interest 
and manifest it by their annual subscriptions and other dona- 
tions, from time to time. 

The increased size of our buildings and the constant wear 
and tear therein, always necessitate expenditures, more than 
the low rate of board and low rate of interest from the 
endowment fund can meet. 

To those who have not seen our Home in its present 
enlarged capacity, we would suggest a visit, as its pleasant 
location and homelike surroundings can but commend it to 
their favor. 

In conclusion, it seems fitting to speak of the cheerfulness 
and content of many of our family. This beautiful spirit of 
contentment is by no means the least of-the encouragements 
to carry on our work. Lyp1A H. HALL, President. 

Mary MCALLISTER, Secretary. 


TENTH MONTH, 1899. 

Mean barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, 22d, 

Lowest barometer during the month, 31st, 

Mean temperature, 

Highest temperature during the month, 12th, 18th, 

Lowest temperature during the month, 22d, 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 1oth, 

Least daily range of temperature, 6th, 

Mean daily range of temperature, 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 

Total precipitation in inches, rain, ‘ 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.76 of an inch 
of rain, on the 6th. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 7. 

Number of clear days 13, fair days 7, cloudy days 11. 

Prevailing direction of wind from the Southwest. 

Lunar Coronz on evening of 17th. 

Solar halo on 3o0tb. 

Meteor on the 17th. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 66, on 18th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 31.5, on 22d. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 51.7. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb'thermometer at 8 p. m., 66.5, on 17th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 35, on 2Ist. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8p. m., 54. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 52.8. 

Note.—The mean temperature of this month 59, is 2.7 above the 
normal for Tenth month, and one-half degree above the corresponding 
month in 1898. 

The total amount of precipitation during the month is about one 
and one-quarter inches less than the normal. There was much fog 
and the percentage of humidity was high. 

Heavy white frost occurred on the 2d, and killing frost, with ice, 
on the 3d and 22d. 

The Lunar Coronz on the evening of the 17th was unusually 
bright, the colors well defined. 

A beautiful Lunar Rainbow, of rare occurrence, was seen on the 
18th at 4 50 a. m.; the moon, nearly at its full, was in the west, and 
the rainbow to the eastward. JoHN CoMLY, Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Tenth month 31. 


THE Mississippi State Board of Health is pronounced in 
favor of the policy of isolation and disinfection of first cases 
of yellow fever, rejecting the old plan of local shotgun 
quarantine against infected towns as barbarous, inefficient, 
and destructive to the best interests of the State. 


THE Compania General of Manila, the largest cigar- 
making concern in the world, employs 10,000 hands, and 
turns out every year 80,000,000 Cigars, 40,000,000 cigarettes 
and nearly 3,000 tons of cut tobacco. 
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SONNET. caution which his father had given him when he came 

[In commemoration of the first landing of William Penn, in 1682" | to manhood. The father said: “I think you will like 
Read at the meeting of the Colonial Society of Pennsylvania, Novem- | to help young men in their education. Take care 
ber 8, 1899. ] /never to accept from them any written obligation. 
Here are two or three thick files of such obligations 
which I have taken, and which the writers have for- 


gotten. It always makes me cynical to look at them.”’ 


How beautiful she looked in that far day 
With all her canvas flying in the breeze, — 
The stately ‘‘ Welcome,’’ from the stormy seas, 
Wafted on dove-like wings along the bay ! 


‘* Peace on the Earth,’’ her fluttering pennons say, Once more, the treasurer of a large educational 
And from her deck a voice: ‘‘Good-willtomen!*’’ | fund, who had for many years sent annually a dozen 
For he had come, the courtly Quaker, Penn, 


: = ea or twenty checks to students who received benefits of 
Full of his dream of philanthropic sway. that fund, told me that in ten years’ time he had 
never once had a receipt in acknowledgment of his 
payment. In the annual audit of his accounts, he al- 


And must the feet of Progress ever be 
Incarnadined by still recurring wars, 
While from her path is swept each barbarous horde ? 


I caine Geahok Oe ways had to present the checks which these young 
Oh, may this Land, son aa er men had been obliged to endorse. 
End her red slaughter by the Asian sea, ; : : 
And sheathe her once inviolable sword ! I put in print these three disagreeable anecdotes 
Columbia, Pa. Lioyp MIFFLIN. | because I think they illustrate a remark which I heard 
————__— made by the late Mr. Memminger, of Jefferson Davis’s 
sa AD cabinet. It was at a club in Charleston, S. C., in 
“ MANNERS.’ 


1848, that Mr. Memminger uttered a remarkable pro- 
test against public education. He said, virtually, 
that it cut the tap-root of gratitude. He said that, if 
the children received this priceless gift from the State, 
it would wean them from the love of their fathers 
and mothers. He said that public education was de- 
structive to the tenderness of home. What was pa- 
thetic in this was that it was said that he himself had 
been brought up in an orphan asylum, and knew 


Edward E., Hale, in Christian Register. 

Ar the inauguration of Miss Hazard, President Eliot, 
in a most courteous address to Miss Hazard, con- 
gratulated her on the position she is to occupy as 
president of Wellesley College. With his own clear- 
sighted wisdom, and in that prophetic habit in which 
perhaps he most distinguishes himself, he said, in sub- 
stance, that the presidents of the women’s colleges 
have white paper to write upon: they are not tied up | nothing of that tenderness for whose defence he was 
in the tangles of medizval traditions. And, among | 


; : : contending. 
other hopes with which he illustrated this remark, he | May it not be fairly asked if some of our children 


said that he thought they might be able to inculcate | qo not grow up with an impudent self-conceit, nursed 
manners with more success than the old colleges had 





r and bred by our declamations about public education ? 
one. 


ae Fools, speaking to them on anniversaries, tell them 
The remark has challenged some indignant com- | that they are the most important beings in the world. 
ment among teachers, and I am told that it has called | They know that the State taxes itself for their train- 
out some protests which I have not seen. ing, as it does not for armies and navies. And the 
It seems to me that this must be from a misappre- | danger is that these little gentlemen and ladies shall 
hension of what he meant by manners, or, perhaps, | come to think that they belong at the head of the 
from that narrow view which should confine “ man- | board, and that these unfortunates who teach them, 
ners”’ in the little realm of the etiquettes or decorums | who feed them, who clothe them, are a sort of Helots, 
of ordinary social life. In truth, however, the evils quite unworthy of any respect beyond what a super- 
and dangers which Dr. Eliot had in mind are much | giljous patronage may express. 
deeper than those which are discussed in a handbook The whole discussion of manners, if it is to be of 
of etiquette. They are not to be ranked among the | any use, will bring us back to the central truth,—that 
infelicities which can be corrected by three lines in a | these colleges and these schools exist for education, 
ladies’ newspaper addressed to Pollie or Maggie, who | and not simply for the petty details of instruction. 
write for information. To make of them mere information bureaus is to de- 
For instance, I happen to know a gentleman who grade them. We have no use for them unless they 
has taken pleasure for many years past in sending | can make men out of boys and women out of girls. 
through the women’s colleges young women selected | This means character. It means that, first of all, 
from the public schools by their teachers as being boys and girls, young men and young women, shall 
specially fit for the “‘ Higher Education."” My friend | know who they are, why they are, and what they are 
has paid the whole expenses of these young women | to live for. They are to know that they are in a 
through their college courses, at a charge of I do not | world where each lives forall and all for each. 
know how many thousands of dollars. This year a If they can grow to this knowledge under the 
dozen of them, more or less, graduated at different contagion of the teachers to whom such training is 
colleges. Of that number one wrote to him to thank | jntrusted or by the dignified and noble spirit of the 
him for his generosity, and to invite him to her Com- | body of the young people among whom they live, 
mencement. Allthe others took their diplomas with- | good manners are secured. It may be, though it will 
out one word to him or any expression in any form probably not be, that a girl may direct a letter upside 
of gratitude ; down ; but the letter will say the rightthing. It may 
Again, a distinguished leader of this community, 


; be that she will use the wrong fork at the dinner 
who died a few years since, cautioned me with the ! table, but she will be sure to thank God forthe dinner. 
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THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 


The Wilmington (Del.) Every Zvening prints a letter from Sarah 
Allmond Smalley (a daughter of ex-Mayor John P. Allmond, of Wil- 
mington', who with her husband, Dr. Charles F, Smalley, is engaged 
in missionary work in Girgaon, Bombay. She gives sad details of the 
terrible famine in India. 


Two years ago, just before we started for India, the 
Provinces of Berar and Central were just recovering 
from a famine. In this portion of India the monsoons 
cover a period of four months, June and September 
included ; during the other months of the year, no 
rain. This year, the monsoons have again failed in 
Berar and Central provinces. It is safe to say that 
during the past five years, there has been but one 
heavy fall of rain in Berar. On that account the 
water level has sunk considerably over ten feet,—that 
was the distance some ime back,—during the past five 
years. In many places there is an entire dearth of 
water ; in others the water is dipped from the wells by 
means of cups. Cattle are dying by the hundreds, 
and the outlook is frightful. (Berar is northeast of 
Bombay. ) 

This year there has been no rainfall in Guyerat, a 
province north of Bombay. Government has already 
declared famine and is doing much for the people, in 
starting relief work. But famine wages are very low ; 
there are many aged, infirm, and children who cannot 
work, and grain is fabulously high. There is suffi- 
cient grain in the country for two years, but it is in 
the hands of the money-lenders, who have run the 
prices up to about three times the usual prices al- 
ready, and are gathering the grain from all parts of 
India, and will still increase prices as much more as 
they can, unless their control of the market is broken. 
I say they already have run it up to three times its 
price. You will remember that the time of monsoons 
is just over, and there are yet eight months before any 
prospects of rain. 

Mr. and Mrs, Tuller, the superintendent and wife 
of our mission, have just returned from Guyerat, 
where we have a number of mission stations. The 
people, natives, are denying themselves for food for 
their cattle ; men getting eight annas use five annas 
for the cattle and three for themselves. (An anna is 
equivalent to two cents.) Famine wages are: For 
men, from three to five cents a day ; women from two 
and a-half to four cents a day. Nearly all the men 
have large families. 

They have stripped the trees of leaves for cattle, 
and in many places cut large limbs from trees. 
this reason there is no shade for miles. 

We heard the other day that some of the people 
from Guyerat are bringing their women to Bombay 
and selling them for wives to the Mohammedans for 
15 rupees. In our money that would amount to $5. 

Mr. Tuller has written to the Christian Herald, 


For 


suggesting that companies might be formed of Chris- | 
tian capitalists to send shiploads of grain to Bombay | 


to be sold at the actual cost to missionaries and 
others who would agree to sell it to the people at the 
same price, the cost of distributing it, the railway car- 
riage, and wages of trustworthy men to attend the 


shops, and other charges, to be paid out of the money | 


sent for famine relief. 


In this way both money and 
grain can be used. 
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A Railway Train Incident. 
A GENTLEMAN prominent in legal circles in Boston was re- 
cently riding in a train, and in the seat before him wasa 
young and gayly dressed damsel. The car was pretty full, 
and presently an elderly woman entered, and finding no seat 
vacant but the one beside the young woman mentioned, sat 
down beside her. She was a decently-dressed woman, but 
apparently of humble station, and she carried several clumsy 
bundles, which were evidently a serious annoyance to her 
seatmate. The young woman made no effort to conceal her 
vexation, but in the most conspicuous manner showed the 
passengers around that she considered it an impertinent in- 
trusion for the new-comer to presume to sit down beside her. 
In a few moments the old woman, depositing her packages 
upon the seat, went across the car to speak to an acquaint- 
ance she discovered on the opposite side of the aisle. The 
lawyer leaned forward to the offended young lady and courte- 
ously asked if she would change seats with him. A smile of 
gratified vanity showed how pleased she was to have attracted 
the notice of so distinguished looking a gentleman. ‘‘ Oh, 
thank you ever so much,”’ she said effusively, ‘‘I should like 
to, but it would be as bad for you as for me to sit beside such 
an old woman.’’ ‘‘I beg your pardon,’’ he responded with 
undiminished deference of manner, ‘‘it was not your comfort 
I was thinking of, but the old lady’s.’’—[ Boston Record. ] 


In the record of the Franklin (Mass.) Public Library there is 
a notable incident incorporated. When Benjamin Franklin, 
in 1785, then being minister to France, learned that a new 
town in his native State had been named in his honor, it was 
with an intimation from a nephew that the gift of a bell would 
be very acceptable for the new meeting-house. In a charac- 
teristic letter to a friend in England, asking him to select and 
forward a library that might cost $125, he said: ‘“‘A new 
town in the State of Massachusetts, having done me the 
honor of naming itself after me, and proposing to build a 
steeple to their meeting-house if I would give them a bell, I 
have advised the sparing themselves the expense of a steeple 
for the present, and that they would accept of books instead 
of a bell, sense being preferred to sound.’’ About go of the 
116 volumes that formed this collection are now in the Frank- 
lin library. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE ‘‘cruiser’’ Charleston, of the United States Navy, was 
wrecked on a reef on the north coast of Luzon, in the Philip- 
pine Islands, on the 7th instant. The officers and crew 
escaped in boats tothe land. ‘‘ The natives are friendly.”’ 
In an action with the Filipinos, near San Jacinto, on the 12th, 
John A. Logan, a major, was killed. He was the son of the 
late General John A. Logan, of Illinois, Congressman and 
Senator from that State, and was thirty-four years old. He 
leaves a wife and children in Youngstown, Ohio. 

THE operations in South Africa have continued, without 
definite result. The reinforcements from England are arriving, 
several troop ships having reached Durban, the port of Natal, 
whence the men are pushed forward to the north to join or 
relieve General White at Ladysmith. 


THE British officials at Cape Town are stated, now, to be 


| stopping all telegrams, even those of foreign governments. 
| This is causing complaint in France and Belgium. 


The 
bombardment of Ladysmith by the Boers has continued, and 
Mafeking and Kimberly are still besieged. The English ex- 
pect that the advance of the new troops will presently relieve 
all these places, before they shall be obliged to surrender. 


| The English troops now in South Africa, on the way out, and 
| under sailing orders, number 78,000. 


| mines at Johannesburg are in operation, and the gold mined 


A number of the gold 


is immediately coined by the mints there. 
THE returns of the election for Governor of Kentucky are 
very close between Taylor, Rep., and Goebel, Dem., and the 


result is likely to remain in dispute for some time. Violent 
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measures are feared. William J. Bryan has expressed him- 
self as satisfied with the elections of 1899 in their indications 
of the vote for President in 1900. Many Democratic papers 
insist that with Bryan as their candidate again, the reélection 
of President McKinley will be a foregone conclusion. It is 
now generally conceded that McKinley will be renominated 
without opposition. 


the way of a withdrawal of the American troops from Cuba. 
The people of the island are divided in opinion, and until the 
experiment of local self-government is made, no one can tell 
what should be done. General Leonard Wood, who has been 
in command at Santiago, is proposed for ‘‘ Civil Governor’’ 
of the island. The right of the President, under the United 
States Constitution to appoint such civil governors, is ques- 
tioned. ae 

aes . aa ace -< 

a oat 

Tue Czar and Czarfna of Russia paid a visit by railroad 
to the German Emperor and Empress, at Potsdam, near Ber- 
lin, on the 8th inst., and were received with distinguished 
honors. The nature of the interview between the two 
monarchs has not been disclosed. It was perhaps without 
special result, as the present policy of the German Emperor 
is to court England. 

Ir was Officially stated in Berlin, on the 8th inst., that an 
arrangement, subject to the approval of the United States, 
had been reached between Great Britain and Germany, 
cording to which the Samoan Islands, with the exception of | 
Tutuila and the adjacent islands, will become German terri- 
tory. Germany cedes to Great Britain the Tonga Islands, 
Savage Island, and two easterly islands of the Solomon | 


group. Tutuila, of the Samoan group, will be given to the | 
United States. This arrangement, it is understood, is the 
price for Germany giving England a ‘‘free hand”’ in the 


crushing of the Boers. 

The Berlin correspondent of the London Daily Mail says | 
he has learned that the Samoan agreement contains secret 
clauses relating to South Africa, whereby the plans of Cecil 
Rhodes are advanced a step toward realization. 


A DISPATCH from London, 8th instant, announces the death 
of Jacob Bright, of Rochdale, brother of John Bright. He 
was born in 1821, and was educated at the Friends’ School, 


| 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


GENERAL Fitzhugh Lee says there are many difficulties in 
| 
} 
| 


: 
<a 
| 
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Parliament for nearly thirty years, and was deeply interested 
in measures for the amelioration of the lot of women, and 
the extension of their privileges as regards property and legal 
and civil rights. All through his career he was a consistent 
Radical, and he was a devoted supporter of Mr. Gladstone 
and home rule. It was largely through his efforts that the 
right of municipal voting was extended to women in 1869, 
and he advocated giving them the Parliamentary vote also. 


—Frederick Weyerhauser of Chippewa Falls, Wis., has 
closed a deal for 1,000,000 acres of timber lands from the 
North Pacific company. This timberis located on the Pacific 
coast, and the price paid is $6,000,000. This is said to be 
the greatest timber deal ever closed by a single individual in 
the history of the lumbering and logging industry. 


—A dispatch from Montreal, November 14, announces 
the safe passage of the new steel steamship Porto Rico (Amer- 
ican), bound from Toledo to New York, through the Sou- 
langer Canal, the first large boat to pass through the canal, 
which is the completing link in Canada's 14 foot waterway 
from the Great Lakes to the ocean. 

—The Presbytery of New York, on the 13th instant, 
decided to refer back to the General Assembly the case of 
Professor Arthur C. McGiffert, of Union Theological Seminary, 
accused of doctrinal unsoundness. The ministers of New 


| York are about to engage in a general ‘‘ revival,’’ and fear 


that a ‘‘ heresy trial’’ would be injurious. 


—A La Crosse, Wisconsin, despatch says that the white 
pine lumber manufacturers have agreed upon a uniform 
mark-up in prices, taking effect at once. The advance is 50 
cents per thousand in some grades of dimensions, and $1 a 
thousand on some grades of uppers. 

The Vice President of the United States, Garrett A. 
Hobart, who has been critically ill at his home at Paterson, 
N. J., and who was given up a few days ago, isat this writing 
somewhat better, though perhaps only temporarily. 

—The Shanghai correspondent of the London Zimes says 


| there is every indication of increased friction between Russia 


and Japan, owing to the latter's activity in Corea and the 
northeastern provinces of China. 

—Signor Marconi, who sailed for Europe on the 8th, says 
that he has sold the American rights for his wireless telegraph 
system. He will not disclose the name of the purchasing 
company or the amount of royalty. 


—An elaborate reception for the Emperor of Germany is 
being arranged in England under royal auspices, and the 






























‘up a stump.’ 
good man that | am, 
sician, ‘‘and as luck would have it, I 
came across a woodsman who sat along 





Wabash, and covers sixty acres. 


wild dashes that I thought I was at last | 
But all things come to the | 
’* added the old phy- | 
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the roadside with acut foot. I dressed | MEF 
the wound and my fame spread.’’—[Phila- | 545M a i 
delphia Press. ] | ee 

THERE are four large rabbit farms in | ES"TOCKY | 
Indiana. The largest one is located at | 


National Lead Co., 






at York. He represented different divisions of Manchesterin | coming visit is of special political significance. 

One of the oldest practitioners in ! ARMSTRONG & McKELVY aOU cannot afford to take chances 
Dauphin county, aretired physician, states | srymer-BauMan ~~ ! 
that the young doctors of the present age DAVIS-CHAMBLES = in painting when by exercising a 
are not as energetic as they were in his | pay Psschangh. Pe : S 
time. ‘‘When I first hung out my | gycuo, ) "re , Ee) little care and common sense, the 
shingle,’’ said the venerable M. D., ‘‘I see } ciocinnat, | ’ 
found my services in no demand, but all | caine use of mixtures of unknown composition 
the same | daily rushed out of the house | ele 
with my medicine case and rode post and questionable value can “be avoided and 
haste into the country for several miles. | BS°OKLYM\ | 
The chances were that I loafed about the | %®¥=TF the best materials (and, as you will find by 
woods while absent, but it served to create | ULSTER ’ 
the impression that I was doing business, UNION far the cheapest) can be obtained. 
and eventually my practice grew. Once | sovTHERN 
my neighbors became suspicious, andthey | aurmam The best materials are Pure White Lead 
followed me so persistently on one of these COLLIER 


and Pure Linseed Oil. The brands named 


in margin are genuine. 
By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 


able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


100 William St, New York. 
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NOTICES. 

*.* The Annual Meeting of the General 
Conference of Young Friends’ Associations will 
be held at Woodstown, N. J., Seventh-day, 
Eleventh month 18. Morning session 10.30 to 
12. Afternoon, 2 to 4. 

Morning program : ‘‘ Need of Increased In- 
terest in Business Meetings,’ paper by Susan 
H. Jarrett. Discussion opened by J. Hibberd 
Taylor, West Chester, and Alvin Haines, Ab- 
ington Association. 

Afternoon: “The Friendly Renaissance,”’ 
paper by Robert M. Reese. Discussion opened 
by Mary R. W. Thorne, Moorestown, and Ely 
J. Smith, Solebury Association. 

’ A general invitation is extended to all inter- 
ested Friends. 

A special train will leave Market street wharf, 
Philadelphia, at 9.30 a m., Camden, at 9.35, 
making no stops between Camden and Woods- 
town. Excursion tickets $1.05. Return trains 
leave Woodstown at 4.30 and 6.07 p. m. 

A cordial invitation to remain over First-day 
is extended to visitors, by Woodstown Friends. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 

WILLIAM WALTON, Chairman. 
ANNA S. ATKINSON, Secretary. 


*,* Donation Day of Friends’ Home for 
Children, 4011 Aspen street, West Philadelphia, 
will be Third-day, Eleventh month 21. 

The good work has continued during the past 
year, although a smaller number of general con- 
tributions has been received. Money and 
clothing will be very acceptable, but we shall 
also be very glad to receive donations of pro- 
duce. Many farmers have potatoes, apples, 
turnips, etc., that are not good enough for 
market, but which would be very acceptable to 
us. Contributions, in kind, may be sent to A. T. 
Eavenson, 318 North 2oth street, Philadelphia, 
or Edward C. Dixon, Secretary, 1420 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meetings Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Swarthmore, on First-day, Elev- 
enth month Ig, 1899, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 

*,* Acknowledgment.—List of Contributions 
to Friends’ Neighborhood Guild (formerly 
Beach Street Mission), from Eleventh month 2, 
to Eleventh month 11, 1899 : 

Jane Jackson, 

Emily T. Longstreth, 

Penn Sewing School, 

E. B. S., for Manual Training 

Marie C. Jenkins, 

Anna C. Shoemaker, 

Beulah L. Mitchell, 

Two Friends, 

E. C. and A. P., 

Henrietta D. E. Walter, 2.00 

George B. Cock, 1.00 

Fellowship Circle, King’s Daughters 10.00 

Henry George Ormsby, 

William S. Emley, 

Annie K. Taylor, 

Lydia B. Paxson, for Manual Train- 

ing, 

Wm. P. Walter’s Sons, 


$2 00 
5.00 
75-00 
2 00 
5.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.50 
2.00 


CASSANDRA T. CARR, Treasurer. 
1719 North 18th St., Phila. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches as way may 
open will attend meetings as follows : 
ELEVENTH MONTH : 

19. Haverford, 10 a. m. 

26. Reading, 10 a. m. 

TWELFTH MonNTH : 
3. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


*,* The Friends’ Temperance Workers will 
hold a meeting at Girard Avenue and 17th 
streets, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 18, 1899, 
at8 p.m. Lowell exercises are on the program. 

WALKER E. LInvILL, President. 

*,* Friends Visiting Committee of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting have made the following ap- 
pointments for Eleventh month ; 

26. Salem, Io a. m. 

*,* A Conference will be held at Byberry 
Friends’ meeting-house, on First-day afternoon, 
the 19thinst., at 2.300’clock. Subject, ‘‘ Peace 
and Arbitration.’’ Under the care of Abington 
Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee. 


J. Q. ATKINSON, \ 
ARABELLA CARTER, Clerks. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting occur as follows : 
ELEVENTH MONTH: 
28. Burlington, Trenton, N. J. 
29. Southern, Camden, Del. 
30. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 


*,.* First-day evening meetings, in Philadel- 
phia, in Eleventh month, are held at Race 
Street, at 7.30 o'clock. The full attendance of 
Friends is solicited. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


SEASON OF 1899-1900. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 
nounces the following Personally Conducted 
Tours for the season of 1899 and Ig00: 


Mexico and California —A forty five day tour 
will leave New York, Philadelphia, and Har- 
risburg, February 13. Fourteen days will be 
spent in Mexico and eighteen in California. 
The party will travel over the entire route by 
the ‘Mexico and California Special,’ the 
finest train that crosses the continent. 

Florida.—¥our tours to Jacksonville will 
leave New York and Philadelphia, January 23, 
February 6 and 20, and March 6. The first 
three admit of a stay of two weeks in the 
‘* Flowery State.’’ Tickets for the fourth tour 
will be good to return by regular trains until 
May 31, Ig00. 

Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washing- 
ton.—Five tours will leave New York and 
Philadelphia February 3, March 3 and 31, 
April 14 and 28. 

Old Point Comfort.—Six tours will leave New 
York and Philadelphia December 28, February 
3, March 3 and 31, April 14 and 28. 

Washington.—Six tours will leave New York 
and Philadelphia December 28, January 18, 
February 15, March 15, April 10, and May 3. 

For detailed information apply to Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 860 Fulton 
street, 4 Court street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad 
street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Fhilad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 
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Publisher’s Bepartment. 


*,* In ordering Club List periodicals through 
us, we must have the money with the order. It 
is strictly a cash business. We must forward the 
money with our orders to publishers. 


*,*Will our friends when addressing letters to 
us please add BOX 924? Since our removal we 
find it difficult to get our letters placed in the 


Box. 


*,*Those who think thata ‘‘ Thanksgiving’’ 
dinner (or any other good one) without mince 
pie would lack something as essential as_ the 
turkey or the cranberry sauce, may find an inter- 
est in the announcement of Atmore’s Mince 
Meat, a preparation which we are assured is of 
the best meat, citron, raisins, and all the other 
ingredients of good miice meat. “ It is always 
fresh, and is sold ready to put right in the pie. 
It contains no chemicals to preserve it, nothing 
enters into it but the purest, most wholesome in- 
gredients.”’ 


*.* The INTELLIGENCER at the present time, 
has a larger circulation and a wider influence than 
ever, and is better than at any previous time in its 
long and useful history, covering a period of 
nearly fifty-six years.— Norristown ( Pa.) Herald. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE RAKUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the STOCKHOL- 
DERS OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, Race 
and Fifteenth Streets, Philadelphia, Penna., on 
Third-day, Twelfth month 5, at 2 o'clock, p m. 

ROBERT M. JANNEY, ) Clerk 
ABBY W. MILLER, f{ ~o** 


Donation Day : 


Friends’ Home for Children, 4o11 
Aspen Street, Philadelphia, on Third- 
day, Eleventh month 21, 1899. 
Donations of Money, Dry Goods, Pro- 
visions, etc., will be gratefully received. 





Young Friends’ Association. 

The Young Friends’ Association Office is 
now open in the Association Building, 15th 
and Cherry streets, where those wishing 
information may apply between the hours of 


8.30 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. Address all com- 
munications to 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


118 South Fifteenth St. (4th door bel. Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our 
own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 


(SECOND FLoor. ) 45 Northr3th Street. 
AQUILA A LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
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Good, 
and 

some. Always 
the same. Ask forit. Try 


ATMORE’S 


Genuine English 
Pium 
Pudding. 






Many MOTHERS can testify to the VALUE of 


DELAVAU’S REMEDY 


AS A CURE FOR 
WHOOPING COUGH and CROUP, also for 
BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 
and ORDINARY COUGHS. 


At DruaaistTs. 

Fruen’s Whole Wheat Flour 
10 tb. Bags, 35 cents. 
Cases of 9 Bags, $2.75. 


Contains all the valuable nourishing properties of the 
two finest and richest wheats grown, without any of the 
indigestible, woody hull, which is removed. 

In ordinary flour 80 per cent. of that part of the grain 
that nourishes and builds up nerve, bone, and muscle is 
bolted out, and what principally remains produces heat 
and fat, but not strength and force. Weak bones, flabby 
muscles, and defective teeth and eyesight may often be 
caused by want of these elements bolted out of white 
flour. 

Fruen's Whole Wheat Flour contains all this val- 
uable part of the grain without any of the indigestible 
woody fibre. 

Makes a delicious, sweet, light brown bread. 

A postal card will bring it. 


A. R. HILL, 21 S. Front St., Phila. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


5. F, Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WALL PAPER ot — 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


Philadelphia, Pe 


1624 Chestnut St. 










CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
telephone 2-28-25-A. 1 
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A jupDGE of the old school is said to 
have once summed up a very complicated 
case in the following terms : 

‘*Gentlemen of the Jury—You have all 
heard the evidence, you have also heard 
what the learned counsel have said. If 
you believe what the counsel for the plain- 
tiff has told you, your verdict will be for 
the plaintiff; but if, on the other hand, 
you believe what the defendant's counsel 
has told you, then you will give a verdict 
for the defendant. But if you are like 
me, and don't believe what either of them 
has said, then I don't know what you will 
do.’’—[Household Words. ] 


THERE are fifteen hundred submarine 
cables in the world, over which six mil- 
lion messages are sentevery year. Eigh- 
teen lines cross the Atlantic ocean ; but 
the Pacific has never been crossed, for the 
reason that no one nation has ever owned 
or controlled a chain of landing-places 
across it, and lengths of cable over three 
thousand miles long are impracticable. 


BoBBY was spending the afternoon at 
his aunt’s, and for some moments had 
been gazing out of the window in a pain- 
fully thoughtful sort of way. ‘‘ What 
makes you so serious, Bobby ?’’ asked his 
aunt. ‘*‘Why, ma told me that I must 
remember not to ask for anything to eat; 
and I am trying to remember it.’’— 
Union Signal. 


i” you désire the 


BEST 
PRINTING 


at moderate prices, try us. 
Fine Job Work a specialty. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co. 
1019-21 Market St., 


Telephone PHILADELFHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 





NO SMOKE, 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 

READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


Stylish Golf Capes. 
The extraordinary sales of Golf 
Capes here this season show that 
the public has appreciated the ex- 
ceptional opportunities we have so 
frequently afforded. The demand 
for Golf Capes of worthy quality— 
and none other is permitted to enter 
our stock—continues unabated. We 
make another offering that is ex- 
ceedingly attractive as to both styles 
and prices: 

Golf Capes—handsomely made, with wide 
inside facing and pretty hood, in as- 
sorted colors—an unmatchable value 
at $5.00. 


Golf Capes—in attractive black-and-white 
and colored plaids, finished with inside 
revers and straps—$10.00. 


Golf Capes—in a large variety of hand- 
some plaid cloths; perfectly made, 
assorted colors, with inside revers and 
straps —$15.00. 

Imported Golf Capes—grays, tans, and 
black, in beautiful plaid-back and 
Montagnac-cloths; a large assortment 
of styles; 36 inches long—$25.00. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and 

accurate attention. Address orders ‘‘De- 

partment C."’ 





BRASS and | 


muss a BENSTEADS 


There is a right way and a cheap way to make 
Mattresses ; perhaps you have found it out. 
the right way; try us. . 
Shades, etc, 


Josiah G. Williams, 13N. 11th st 


We do it 
Furniture reupholstered. 
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Why Not? 


Yes, why not look into it? You are ill, 
perhaps. If so, we affirm that our treat- 
ment has cured cases as bad as your own. 
We bring testimony of those who have been 
cured. They describe their diseases and 
testify that they are cured by the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment of Drs. Starkey 
and Palen. They are ready to reiterate 
and confirm these statements at any time, 
and we are permitted to refer to them. 

You have tried other means without suc- 


cess. You know where to find the remedy, 
or to learn all about it. Why not look in- 
to it? 


To assist you, send for our book of 200 
pages, in which you will find a history of 
Compound Oxygen, with numerous testi- 
monials and record of surprising cures in 
chronic cases. An investigation of this 
treatment, by leading you to try it, may 
save your life. Home or office Treatment. 
Consulation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1112 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Can. 
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ERIBNDS’ INTELLIGENCER 





"J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
s 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


SPECIAL THERMOMETERS. 


With porcelain scale. 
Forty-five cents. 


H. C. Boden & Co. 


Manufacturing Opticians. 


S. E. Cor. 13th & Walnut Streets. 


INVESTMENTS 


No class of securities 
has been less subject to 
depreciation than real es- 
tate mortgages. They are 
the safest and most reli- 
able of any class of invest- 
ments. 

For more than twenty- 
one years we have sold 





Interest allowed on 


our carefully selected real | j 


estate first mortgages to 
a great number of inves- 
tors without loss to a 
single one. 

We now offer a choice 
selection of first mort- 
gages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and 
contiguous Territory of 
Oklahoma, guaranteeing 


64 INTEREST 


Our pamphlet and list 
of loans furnish full de- 
scriptive particulars and 
will be sent for the asking. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address Home Office, or 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, Ist Vice-Prest., 
140 Nassau St., N. Y. 
ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
C. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 
M, S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 












GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


. N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Chartered 1836 Surplus, $2,000,000. 


ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTs AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 


GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
CORPORATIONS, IZATION. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTs. 


E. B- MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; 


e President and Actuary, 


ASA S. WING; Mane uger of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK E, Trust Officer, 5 ROB- 
ate FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant . ictuary, DAVID 
- ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. TROTH ; Secretary, C. WALTER BOR1 ON. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITs PoLiciEs ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE kK. - JOHNSON. 





President, 
RRY F. WEST, 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HE NRY c. BROWN. 


M. L PHILIBERT, 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY CLEANER. 


Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 
a specialty. 





Friends’ Book Association, § 


OF PHILADELPHIA 





Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Blank Book Manufacturers, Branch Office, 727 South’ Second Street. 
Engravers, and Printers, 


Artists’ Materials, 

Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
Everything relating to the Kinder- 
garten and School. fi 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PPP APPRAISE IEPA VIE IOUT 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


§. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





“CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1900. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1900. Read the figures given, and 
also read the notes below. 

We will send FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals named 
below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.”’ 


WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES (Continued). 
Periodicals. Price for both. Periodicals. Price for both. 
Harper's Weekly, ($4), $5-39 Scribner's Magazine, ($3), $4.60 
Christian Register, ($3), - 480 The Century Magazine, ($4),. . . 5 60 
Christian Register, (new subscribers), 4.10 Harper's Magazine, ($3), 4.70 
Scientific American, ($3), 4-60 Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 5.30 
Harper’s Bazar, ($4), 5-39 The Forum, ($3), . 4.60 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 4-35 North American Review, ($5), 6.10 
The Living Age, ($6), 7-60 St. Nicholas, ($3, «is 4.60 
Literary Digest, ($3), 4-50 Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2.50), . 3.80 
The Independent, ($2), 39° Scattered Seeds, ($0.50, . . . . 2.35 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 2.90 McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 2.90 
The Nation, ($3), 4-80 The Farm Journal, ‘$0 50), 2.20 
sesevieimes. Little Men and Women, ($0.50), 2.45 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage), $3.75 QUARTERLIES. 
Meehans’ Monthly ( Floral, Hort.),($2', 3.85 The New World, (Relig. Rev.), ($3), $4 50 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 
give prices. 

Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading ‘‘ price for both.’’ 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 





The Youth’s Companion 


Issued Every Week — $1.75 a Year. 


The Best Xmas 
Present of All... 


Renewed Every Thursday the Year Round. 


The Companion 
Calendar, Free. 


A Souvenir of Exceptional Beauty. “Uy 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Good Reading for Old and Young. 


The contributions engaged for the new volume are suited to the most, varied 
tastes. Among those which both old and young will read with keen interest are: 


The Habit of Thrift, Taste in Music, 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE. By REGINALD De KOVEN. 


My War-Horses, The Modern Girl’s Ambitions, ; 
By GENERAL « JOE’? WHEELER. By MARGARET DELAND. 


Country Boys Who Come to New York, Can We Prolong Our Lives ? 
By S. A. NELSON. By DR. CYRUS EDSON. 


These are but a handful out of more than 200 Stories and Articles that will 
be published in The Companion during 1900. 


EID > . LS LOSS SINS ISLS LESLIE IS LEA SIRS SER L ELSI, 


Every Week to 190 


, [ao who send $1.75 now with this slip, or the na Companion 

every week from the time of subscription to January es all the good things to 
* be published during the remaining weeks of 1899, comprising the Double Holiday Numbers. And in 
} addition every new subscriber will receive the Companion Calendar for 1900, the most exquisite piece 
4 of color-work ever published by The Companion. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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